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On Not Catching Fish 


If one were to start with Isaac Walton and 
read backward to the hieroglyphics on the 
walls of Egyptian tombs and forward to all 
the currently published sporting magazines, 
books on angling, fishermens encyclopedias, 
etc., he would be (a) approximately 250 
years old, (b) eyebrow-deep in as yet unread 
treatises on everything from taking catfish on 
a bent bone to trolling for mako shark with 
a rigged eel, (c) too occupied ever to go 
fishing, and (d) completely insane. 

Truth is, despite this great treasury of 
how-to-do-it fishing lore, there are days when 
even the best read and most gifted of 
angling artists will come home empty-hand- 
ed, For most of us run-of-the-mill fishermen. 
the days of no luck will, we suspect, con- 
siderably outnumber those of limit catches. 
(Nor does it help after a fruitless day on 
“Bunketybunk Lake” or along the banks of 
your favorite stream to be greeted by the 
universal chant; “You shoulda been here 
yesterday!”, “last week!” “last month!” 
anytime, it appears, except the day you're 
there.) 

Now here, it seems to us, is a golden and, 
so far as we know, wholly neglected oppor- 
tunity for the angling author—development 
of a philosophy of how to fish happily while 
catching nothing. 

Actually, it’s not too difficult after one gets 
the hang of it. Of course, it takes a little 
time, tensed with the expectancy of catch- 
ing fish, for such a philosophy to have much 
appeal. Let’s, for example, go back to 
“Bunketybunk Lake” for one of the not too 
infrequent fishless days. Early Spring water 
temperatures are just right for fishing the 
shallows so you troll the shoreline with light 
spoons, spinners, wobblers. wet flies, stream- 
ers. Nothing doing! Well, maybe they're out 
a little deeper so add a couple of split shot, 
cut down the speed and run through the 
whole routine again. Nothing doing! All 
right. if they’re still down deep that’s where 
you'll go—so you dig out the heavy hard- 
ware, move out to the middle of the lake 
and scrape the bottom for awhile. Still noth- 
ing doing. 

It’s apparent by now that you're in for an- 
other of “those days.” But now that the fish- 
ing fever has ebbed, you can relax and ob- 
serve a thousand things you were too pre- 
occupied to see before. There along the bank 
a chipmunk scampers into a crevice under 
a root. No, there he is three feet further 
along peering out over that old log. Or is 
that another one? Maybe that’s home base. 
Wonder how his Winter food supply held 
out? And there, clinging upside down to a 
hemlock twig, a chickadee trades inquisitive 
looks with you. How would it be to wrap 
your toes around a limb and see the world 
from that position? Wonder if it looks any 
better that way? There a vagrant breeze 
sends a scurry of ripples across the blue sur- 
face, a nice color contrast against the gray 
granite shore. 

Thus one thing begins where another 
leaves off and the day can be a great success 
after all when you learn to fish happily while 
catching nothing.—Editor 
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In honor of the 350th anniversary of the Hudson-Champlain ex- 
plorations, 1959 has been officially proclaimed New York State's 
Year of History. Henry Hudson and Samuel de Champlain both 
played a key role in the development of the Empire State, by pub- 
licizing in their journals the immense natural riches of the area. 
Settlers who followed in their footsteps were soon to learn that the 
future of their country depended on the wise use of these resources 
—conservation. As early as 1698, the colonial governor of New 
York urged the preservation of the woodlands and in 1705, a law 
protecting deer became effective. History has proved how right these 
pioneering conservationists were! Today more than ever, America’s 
future depends on the wise use of our natural resources—R.A.C. 


Hudson and Champlain 


by Rosemary A. Clarke 


N 1609, when a fellow named Shake- 
speare was busy writing historical 
plays, one of his compatriots was 
making history in the “Half Moon.” 
But ironically enough, by sailing west 
to America, Henry Hudson was nothing 
less than a 17th Century 
Corrigan so far as 
concerned. 

The English navigator already had 
two voyages to his credit when the 
Dutch East India Company signed him 
up to find a new and shorter route to 
the Orient, land of exotic spices, silks 
and precious gems. In return for his 
services, the tight-fisted merchants offered 
to pay the explorer $320, with a bonus 
of $80 for his widow in the likely event 
he never came back. Obviously. Hudson 
didn’t expect to get rich from the deal, 
dead or alive, but he accepted. By now, 
finding the long-sought route to India 
and China had become almost an obses- 
sion with him, just as it had with 
Columbus a century before. 

However, Hudson and his backers 
couldn’t agree on whether he was to sail 
east or west. The Company wanted the 
“Half Moon” to travel in a northeasterly 
direction, while the navigator insisted he 
would find a channel somewhere to the 
west in America. A letter from Captain 
John Smith of Virginia supported his 
view. Unimpressed, the Dutch refused to 
give in and at last Hudson said he would 


wrong-way 
the Dutch were 
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sail northeast. Even then, they didn't 
trust him. As one member of the Dutch 
East India Company pointed out: “If he 
begins to rebel here under our eyes, 
what will he do when he is away from 
us!” 

Actually, Henry Hudson did sail north- 
east—for a while. Then as the Arctic 
temperatures began to chill their bones, 
some of the sailors mutinied in shivering 


protest. And their captain said, in 
effect: “Well, I didn’t want to go this 
way in the first place, so let’s turn 
around and cross the Atlantic. West- 


ward, ho!” 

By September, the “Half Moon” had 
sailed into what is now New York harbor. 
Wide-eyed Indians standing on shore 
thought that the vessel, manned by white- 
faced gods, had come from outer space. 
This attitude, no doubt. pleased the ex- 
plorer—until some of the Indians forgot 
their manners and killed one of his men. 
Hudson relates he was then more cau- 
tious in dealing with the Red Men. In 
fact, as the sloop made its way up the 
river, any Indian chiefs who went on 
board could now expect a kingsize cock- 
tail party complete with pink elephants. 
This, we're told, was so the crew might 
learn of any treachery intended by their 
guests. 

Until Hudson reached the present site 
of Albany, he still hoped the river might 
be the channel to the Pacific that he was 


looking for. But as the waterway became 


narrower and more shallow. he finally 
realized there was no point in going on. 
Mission unaccomplished, he returned to 
England and forwarded his report to a 
much-disgruntled Dutch East India Com- 
pany. Perhaps to soften the blow. he 
described in detail the natural resources 
—especially beaver—that abounded in 
the river valley he had explored. 

In Holland, the news of Henry 
Hudson’s explorations met with mixed 
reactions. “Nothing memorable achieved.” 
one historian noted. Others looked on 
his voyage as an outright fiasco, a waste 
of both time and money since he hadn’t 
found the route to the Orient. But some 
of the Dutch saw the profits to be made 
in fur and they formed the Dutch West 
India Company to open trading posts in 
the valley across the sea. Within a few 
years, New Netherland was in business. 

For those early Dutch settlers, the 
New York countryside proved to be a 
bonanza. Besides muskrat. otter. fisher. 
marten, mink, deer and bear, there were 
other species of wildlife that have long 
since disappeared from the State, such as 
timber wolves. mountain lions, moose. 
elk, and wolverines. In virgin forests of 
white pine. trees taller than a 20-story of- 
fice building towered into the sky. Water- 
fowl made mile-long clouds with their 
Spring and Fall migrations. and wild 
turkeys fattened up on bumper crops of 
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nutritious American chestnuts. 

Most of all there were beaver, hundreds 
of thousands of them. In 1623, when the 
thriving Dutch colony came up with its 
own seal, a beaver was the main insignia. 
Henry Hudson was now dead, but in the 
valley he had discovered an empire was 
in the making —an built on 
beaver skins. 

Meantime, the same year that Hudson 
sailed up the river now named for him. 
a swashbuckling Frenchman came down 
from Canada and got his own name on 
the map. He was Samuel de Champlain, 
12-year-old soldier. 
founder of Quebec. 

By some miracle, Champlain had sur- 


empire 


explorer and the 


vived the plague of dysentery and scurvy 
that hit the small struggling settlement 
of Quebec during the Winter of 1608-09. 
(He thought the scourge was “due to 
vapors rising from the recently cleared 
soil.”) In the Spring. he was itching to 
be on the move again and when some 
of his Algonquin and Huron neighbors 
invited him to join an expedition against 
the Iroquois, he jumped at the chance. 
With Champlain in gleaming armor and 
his cohorts decked out in war paint and 
feathers. the raiding party got underway 
that Summer. Before they were halfway 
to their destination. however. most of the 
warriors had changed their minds and 
gone back home. On second thought. it 
seems they suddenly remembered they 
had more important things to do than 
getting scalped. 

Sixty men, including Champlain. de- 
cided to go on. En route to the land of 
the Iroquois. they came to a beautiful 
lake dotted with islands—a lake carved 
out by glaciers a million years before. 
where walruses and whales once lived 
when it was filled with salt water from 
the sea. 

“There are many pretty islands here.” 
Champlain wrote in his journal. “with 
very fine woods and meadows and an 
abundance of fowl and such animals of 
the chase as stags, deer. bear and others. 
There are also many beaver.” Then, car- 
ried away by enthusiasm. he went on to 
exaggerate the size of the islands by 
three or four times and described 125- 
mile-long Lake Champlain as being 300 
miles long. He also reported seeing snow 


in the Green Mountains—a_ statement 


A canoe-cade of Algonquins and Hurons on Lake Champlain 





one finds rather hard to accept, since it 
was the middle of July! 

Champlain’s story about the “chaou- 
sarou” or garpike strains our credulity 
even more. This fish, according to the 
French explorer, had a 214-foot-long 
snout and often reached an over-all length 
of 8 or 10 feet (about the size of a 
crocodile). “When it wants to capture 
birds,” he noted, “it swims in among 
the rushes or reeds on the banks of the 
lake and perfectly still. When 
birds come and light on its snout, sup- 
posing it to be only the stump of a tree, 
it adroitly pulls them by the feet down 
under the water.” 

He mentions in passing that the head 
of the garpike was greatly prized by the 
Indians. “When they have a headache, 
they bleed themselves with the teeth of 
this fish on the spot where they suffer 
the pain, and it instantly passes away.” 
(And what a wonderful T\ 
that would make today! ) 

Eventually. Champlain and his Indian 
allies arrived at the site of Fort 
Ticonderoga, where they met up with the 
lroquois. With careful attention to proto- 
col, the invaders offered a challenge. the 
Iroquois accepted, and a battle was ar- 
ranged for the following morning at 
sunrise. But the fight didn’t last very 
long. As the two forces marched against 
each other. Champlain fired his musket 
into the enemy ranks and two chiefs fell 
dead. Another 


keeps 


commercial 


shot, and the terrified 
Iroquois turned and fled. This was the 
beginning of the Iroquois hatred for the 
French that would one day tip the scales 
in Britain’s favor during the French and 
Indian Wars. 

While his Algonquin friends held a 
victory dance on the shores of Lake 
Champlain, the explorer took a look at 
the lower rapids of the Lake George 
outlet. Then, as quickly as they had 
come, the raiders stole back into Canada. 

Samuel de Champlain never returned 
to the beautiful lake he had discovered. 
Instead. he wandered westward hoping 
to find the mythical route to the Orient 
that Henry Hudson also sought. But if 
during that Summer of 1609, Champlain 
had proceeded a few miles south to the 
Hudson River and claimed the valley for 
the King of France, he might have 
changed the course of history. In Septem- 
ber, Henry Hudson would have been 
greeted by the fleurs de lis—and who 
knows, you and I might be speaking 
French today. 


* During New York’s Year of History celebration. 
hundreds of special events have been planned—in- 
cluding a re-enactment of Champlain’s trip by canoe 
down Lake Champlain, and 2 commemorative steam- 
boat cruise up the Hudson River in September. Copies 
of a free brochure listing all the events are available 
on request from “Year of History,’’ Senate Chamber, 
Capitol Building, Albany. 
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Migration 


Habits of 


Smallmouth 


Bass 


by Dwight A. Webster’, Udell B. Stone’, 
Donald G. Pasko’ and John L. Forney‘ 


HE movement of smallmouth 
bass, as described and charted 
below, in four of the major 
fishing waters of New York 


State is based on investigations by the 
New York Conservation Department and 
Cornell University*. Collectively, these 
investigations constitute a fair picture 
of what to expect concerning the be- 
havior of smallmouth bass in large and 
varied fresh water habitats. Bass tagged 
in three areas of eastern Lake Ontario. 
in one area of the St. Lawrence. in 
Oneida Lake. and in one locality of 
Cayuga Lake. all conform to a general 
pattern of “localized populations.” This 
means that most of the recoveries of 
tagged bass are made in the same area 
that the fish were 
that smallmouth populations do 
not intermingle greatly, are inclined to 
stay close to home. Exceptions to a rule 
are often more interesting than expected 
events. and this follows for some of the 
situations observed in these waters. The 
St. Lawrence data show what may 
happen when a natural habitat is dis- 
turbed by a project of the magnitude 
of the Seaway. One tagging experiment 
in Oneida is an example of the effect 
of moving bass out of home waters; and 
bass tagged in one restricted area of 
Cayuga Lake show you can’t always go 
“by the book.” 

The same type of tag was used in 
all studies described here—a circular 
monel metal band around the lower jaw. 
Most of the returns were made volun- 


released. 
bass 


inferring 


tarily by interested anglers and_ this 
article constitutes an acknowledgment 


of this co-operation as well as a demon- 
stration of the use (in part) of the 
information received. One reservation is 
in order in the interpretation of the 
charts—the arrows are only a schematic, 
convenient way of showing the relation- 
ship between tagging and recapture site. 
The fish may have gone the long way 
around in many instances to arrive at 
the points of recapture! 


(1)—Professoer Fishery Biology, Cornell University; 
(2) and (3) District Fisheries Managers, N.Y.S. 
Conservation Department; (4) Research Associate, 


Cornell University 


* Summarized by Stone for Lake Ontario-Thousand 
Islands; by Pasko for the St. Lawrence; by 
for Oneida Lake and by Webster for 


Forney 
Cayuga Lake 
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Eastern Lake Ontario- 
Thousand Islands 


The movements of bass in the eastern 
Lake Ontario-Thovsand Islands region 
have been studied by Conservation De- 
partment 1944. The 
nature and extent of these movements. 


biologists since 
based upon the returns of bass tagged 
at East Charity Shoal. Wilson Bay and 
Eel Bay are shown on the accompanying 
charts. All three are famous 
fishing grounds for bass and are repre- 
sentative of the principal kinds of habitat 
found in this large territory. 

East Charity Shoal (see Figure 1) is 
an isolated shoal in the open lake lying 
along the international boundary about 
ten miles southwest of Cape Vincent. 
The bass population of this 
distinct from the 


localities 


shoal is 
inshore and_ river 
populations as demonstrated by growth 
rate studies and by movements of the 
fish. During early June. 1949-50. a total 
of 585 adult bass was tagged at this 
shoal. In subsequent years fishermen 
caught 79 of these fish. Sixty of the 
fish recovered were taken within a one- 
mile radius of the point of release. 
Movements to other shoals or island 
areas in the open lake were made by 
13 fish. Three individuals moved to the 
bays at the head of Wolf Island. Only 
two of the Charity-tagged fish were re- 
ported caught from the St. Lawrence 
River. one at the head of Howe Island 
and the other between Fisher’s Landing 
and Round Island. The longest recorded 
journey was made by a fish recaptured 
near the black buoy at the entrance to 
Sodus Bay on the south shore of Lake 
Ontario—a straight-line distance of some 
60 miles. 

Wilson Bay (see Figure 2) is an inshore 
area but it is directly exposed to the 
open lake. Apparently bass work into 
the bay from the lake at spawning time. 


During the years 1944-48. a total of 
1.273 adult bass were netted. tagged 
and released in this bay prior to 


spawning. Anglers have reported the re- 
captures of 173 of these fish. There was 
significant movement of the Wilson Bay 
fish into the St. Lawrence River where 
51 recaptures were obtained. While the 
majority of the bass were taken at 
distances less than five miles down the 


THE NEW 


river. one fish was reported at Alex- 
andria Bay—a migration of about 30 
miles. A southward movement to the 
vicinity of Mud Bay, Fox and Grenadier 
islands shown by 43 fish. It is 
possible that the run of fairly large 
bass that appears at times on the shoals 
at the head of Grenadier Island during 
July is from the Wilson Bay population. 
Nineteen fish moved into the open lake 
and spread to the Galloo-Stony Island 
area. across the international boundary 
to the head of Wolf Island and to the 


was 


Duck Islands. The remaining 60 fish 
were caught in Wilson Bay and had 
moved less than one mile from where 


they were released. 

Eel Bay (see Figure 3) is situated in 
the St. Lawrence River between Grind- 
stone and Wells islands, just north of 
Clayton. A total of 593 adult bass was 
tagged at the foot of this bay during 
1948-49. Fishermen have reported the 
capture of 139 of these fish. The migra- 
tion data indicate a local population of 
bass in the region of Eel Bay although 
there is apparently some intermingling 
with bass from other areas. particularly 
About 50 
per cent of the recaptures of fish tagged 
at Eel Bay were taken within Eel Bay. 
Only 10 fish traveled downriver appreci- 
able distances. the farthest 
Chippewa Bay. Movements upriver to 
areas beyond the head of Grindstone 
Island were shown by 12 fish. Longest 
upriver movements were to Horne’s Dock 
(opposite Cape Vincent) and to Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 


during the spawning season. 


being to 


St. Lawrence River and 
Lake St. Lawrence 


Tagging of smallmouths was carried 
out in the St. Lawrence proper about 
12 miles upriver from Massena. (see 
Figure 4). The State Fish Hatchery at 
Ogdensburg customarily obtains brood 
stock from a spawning run entering Coles 
Creek. a small tributary stream in that 
area. After the bass complete spawning 
in the hatchery ponds they are tagged 
and returned here. 

A total of 318 adult bags was tagged 
and released near the mouth of Coles 
Creek in 1952 and 1953. There were 49 
reports of angling recoveries from this 
group of fish received through 1955, but 
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none thereafter. Of the fish reported, 22 
were caught the same year they 
tagged, 18 one year later, 7 two years 
later and 2 three years later. Anglers 
provided information as to where 44 of 
these bass were caught, and this has 
been plotted on the accompanying chart. 
Nearly half of the recoveries were made 
within 1.5 miles of the point where the 
fish had been netted and released. Most 
of the fish were recovered from points 
downstream, two of them being recap- 
tured 10 miles away. Only two were 


were 
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reported taken upstream and these had 
moved greater distances of 16 and 17 
miles, respectively. Therefore. it appears 
that the bulk of the bass in this part 
of the river were rather local in their 
movements, although 
moved considerable distances. 


some _ individuals 

Development of this same section of 
the river for production of hydro- 
electric power and for seaway navigation 
began in late 1954. The major portion 
of this project came to completion when 
the power pool. now officially known as 
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Lake St. Lawrence, was filled for the 


first time in early July, 1958. This 
impoundment of the river by the power 
dam at Barnhart Island and the Long 
Sault dam created a reservoir 30 miles 
long, extending upstream to the Iroquois 
dam. It was anticipated that the great 
physical changes created in this section 
of the river would have a pronounced 
effect on the fisheries of that area. Since 
the smallmouth bass was the principal 
game fish of the river, tagging operations 
were repeated. 
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Adult wild bass which had been netted 
and used as breeders at the Ogdensburg 
Hatchery were tagged and returned to 
the river in 1957 and 1958 as before, 
although this time bass were also netted 
and released at Brandy Brook. another 


small stream which empties into the 
River some two miles upstream from 
Coles Creek. Both of these areas are 
well within the new Lake St. Lawrence 
section. 

Fishing pressure was somewhat re- 
duced in 1957 and 1958 due to the 
construction work in the area and dis- 
placement of many Summer camps along 
the river. Only seven tagged bass were 
reported caught in 1957 and six in 1958, 
out of the 457 tagged and released 
during those two years. 

In contrast to the earlier findings in 
this area. most of these bass were 
caught a considerable distance from 
the points where they were netted and 
released. For example. of the six fish 
reported in 1958, three were caught just 
below Iroquois dam (eight miles up- 
stream from point of release), one near 
Massena (10 miles downstream). one 
near Summerstown, Ontario (35 miles 
downstream) and one near Repentigny, 
Quebec (115 miles downstream). Ap- 
parently the changes from the original 
river conditions to the new lake-like 
environment caused a wide dispersal of 
the bass population in this part of the 
river. This conclusion was borne out by 
reports from anglers that the bass had 
apparently left their old haunts and that 
it was very difficult to locate and catch 
bass in the new lake. 

Recapture of tagged bass in the trap 
nets set by the hatchery to take breeders 
was a source of additional information 
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about the bass. Of 177 bass tagged in 
1952 at Coles Creek. 18 (10 per cent) 
were retaken in the nets in the same 
place one year later. These made up 
about 11 per cent of the total of 159 
bass netted there in 1953. Following the 
tagging of 159. bass in 1957 at Brandy 
Brook, only five (three per cent) were 
retaken in the nets at that point one 
year later: and these made up only 
two per cent of the total of 419 netted 
there in 1958. An additional four bass 
were taken in Brandy Brook in 1958 
which had been netted and released in 
Coles Creek the year before. Even though 
the netting in 1958 was done prior to 
the filling of the new lake, the relatively 
small rate of recapture of previously 
tagged fish seemed to be further evi- 
dence that the bass had scattered to a 
greater extent than under the undis- 
turbed conditions existing in the river 
when the first studies were made in the 
early 50s. 


Oneida Lake 


Oneida Lake supports a sizeable small- 
mouth bass population and in_ the 
Summer a large population of dedicated 
bass fishermen. Movements and distribu- 
tion of Oneida Lake bass have been 
followed by tagging 3.032 bass from 1954 
to 1958. More than 600 of these tags 
have been returned by anglers. The 
co-operation of many individuals and 
publicity given the tagging program by 
local newspapers, the Oneida Lake As- 
sociation and other organizations has 
contributed to the high return of tags. 

Most bass have been netted and 
tagged at Constantia on the north shore 
of Onedia Lake. In May, the New York 
State Fish Hatchery sets nets at four 
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locations near Constantia. Bass are trans- 
ferred to hatchery ponds for spawning 
and removed from the ponds in early 
June. In 1954 to 1958 these bass were 
tagged immediately before they were 
returned to the lake. 

\reas where Constantia-tagged bass 
were caught in the Summer and Fall 
after tagging are shown in Figure 5. The 
large number of recoveries (51 per cent) 
made within a two mile radius of 
Constantia indicates these bass are a 
part of a well-defined local population. 
Not shown are 109 recaptures made by 
the Oneida Hatchery in trap nets set 
at Constantia. In 1957 and 1958 about 
10 per cent of the catch consisted of 
bass tagged in earlier years. Apparently 
the Constantia population is relatively 
stable from year to year. The tendency 
for some bass to disperse to the east 
and west of Constantia along the north 
shore may in part result from moving 
bass from the netting site to spawning 
ponds before release. 

Bass tagged and immediately released 
in four other areas—Walnut Point, 
Shackelton Point. Shackelton Shoals and 
Lakeport—also conform to this pattern 
(Figure 6). About 80 per cent of the 
recoveries were made within a mile of 
the tagging sites where released. Re- 
markably little exchange occurs between 
the Constantia and Shackelton Shoals 
populations which are separated by three 
miles of open water. Although both areas 
are important bass fishing grounds, just 
three Constantia-tagged bass were re- 
covered at Shackelton Shoals and a 
single bass tagged at Shackelton Shoals 
was caught near Constantia. All of this 
is strong evidence for localized popula- 
tions in Oneida Lake. 
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One interesting set of data provides 
the clinching evidence on this point. The 
customary procedure of releasing Con- 
stantia-netted bass at Constantia was 
broken in 1955. These bass were trans- 
ported to two south shore areas of the 
lake and released at Walnut Point and 
Lakeport. Tag recoveries show unmis- 
takably that many of the bass headed 
for home waters. as the largest number. 
from each of these release points. were 
retaken in the vicinity of Constantia 
(Figure 7). This observation ties in with 
recent studies on fish orientation carried 
out at the University of Wisconsin. 
Scientists there have shown that fish use 
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the sun as a navigational guide and 
would, for example. return to home 
spawning areas in Lake Mendota after 
release in the center of the lake. Speci- 
mens with “blinders” did not show this 
orientation. 

Visual local landmarks on the lake 
bottom are important in final recognition 
of the home territory. 
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Cayuga Lake 

Smallmouth bass were tagged in two 
areas of Cayuga Lake in 1944-52. Move- 
ments from these areas offer an interest- 
ing contrast in the behavior of one 
species of fish within a single habitat. 

Flat Rock is well known to local bass 
anglers. This fishery is strictly localized 
in time. for bass are not taken here in 
any numbers until Autumn. when they 
appear preparatory to going into “Win- 
ter quarters.” The Flat Rock attraction 
consists of submarine caves formed by 
cracks and fissures in a flat ledge of 
limestone dipping into the lake. Small- 
mouth become increasingly inactive in 
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Autumn as water temperatures drop 
below 50°F and the fish spend the 
Winter in these underwater shelters, if 
available. Several fish may occupy one 
niche and shelters may literally become 
packed solid with bass bodies. Fish con- 
gregate at Flat Rock several weeks in 
advance of final retirement, and during 
this period furnish fair angling. 
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About one and a half miles to the 
north. also on the west shore. is Taug- 
hannock Creek. The locale will be 
immediately familiar to many as Taug- 
hannock Falls State Park. Each Spring 
the stream is used as a spawning area by 
bass and the lake shore around Taug- 
hannock Point provides bass 
throughout the Summer. 

The tagging program in Caynga Lake 
has drawn on these two sources of fish: 
Flat Rock bass tagged in Autumn and 
Taughannock bass tagged in Spring. 

Recoveries from Taughannock-tagged 
fish, made largely in the vicinity of 
Taughannock Point. constitute evidence 
of a localized population (see Figure 8). 
Fifty-five of the 113 recaptures were 
made at the Point. mostly in the Summer 
following Spring of tagging. Most of the 
additional recoveries were made on the 
west shore within about five miles north 
or south of the release area. Only five 
fish had crossed the lake and all of these 
moved south. 

Bass recovered from Flat Rock area 
(see Figure 9) are of particular interest. 
since a number were released after the 
initial recapture (taken in University 
nets or by interested anglers who donated 
their tagged fish to “science”). Five of 
these fish were recaptured a second time 
after returning to Taughannock, thus 
showing round trips. 

Recoveries of bass tagged at Flat Rock 
in Autumn show a distinct departure 
from the Taughannock data (Fig. 9). 
Most striking is the extensive northward 
movement of fish. with a preponderance 
of recoveries over the shoals beginning at 
Varick. Most of the recaptures were 
made in the Summer following the Fall 
of tagging so that a seasonal migration 
is suggested rather than a gradual drift 
in this direction. Scarcity of recoveries 
to the south indicated a_ well-oriented 
tendency to northward movement. 

A large number of bass returned to 
Flat Rock one year later but their 
whereabouts in the interim are. of course, 
a mystery. Do they range out to the 
northward in Spring, as proved by some 
of their recaptured associates. to re- 
assemble at Flat Rock the 
Fall? Scientific evidence necessitates 
capture of Flat Rock-tagged fish in the 
northern range, release. and subsequent 
recapture back at Flat Rock. This has 
not been done. How bass “know” about 
Flat Rock is also an intriguing, but yet 
unsolved, mystery. 

Flat Rock data again demonstrate 
movement between Flat Rock and Taug- 
hannock. Twelve of these 13 recaptures 
were made in the Summer after tagging: 
three fish have shown round-trip move- 
ments, already noted in the Taughan- 
nock-tagged fish, and one of these three 
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made a second trip back to Taughannock. 

Considering both sets of observations 
leads to an inevitable conclusion that 
Flat Rock and Taughannock bass are. 
in the main, separate and distinct pop- 
ulations that behave quite differently. 
Taughannock bass, at least those repre- 
sented by spawning fish, constitute a 
comparatively localized group. As Flat 
Rock lies within the range of Taugh- 
hannock bass. some individuals would 
be expected in the Fall samples at Flat 


Rock. 
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Flat Rock bass not only are distinct 
from Taughannock fish, but they are 
“non-conformists” to the expected pat- 
tern. The contrasting of their widespread 
movements is a good example of excep- 
tions that often appear in_ biological 
subjects and why one must be cautious 
about applying information from one 
area to another. Bass that are associated 
with Flat Rock are related to production 
of bass fishing over a wide area of 


Cayuga Lake. What happens in the 
Autumn at Flat Rock may be of im- 


portance in influencing quality of fishing 
over a wide area during the Summer 
fishing months. 

The information presented will be of 


interest to many bass fishermen, in 
particular those familiar with specific 
areas considered. The information on 


movement also has important manage- 
ment implications, of interest to the 
fishery biologist, that are very clear: 
Problems in management must consider 
the individual nature of the distribution 
of bass populations. 





From Wood Lot To Barn 


by Earl D. Brockway, District Forester and Fred W. Oettinger, Forester 


HIS story had its beginning ap- 
proximately 90 years ago with the 
abandonment of what was then an 
open field of five acres near the 
community of Clove, not far from the 
Connecticut line in Dutchess County, 
New York. The reason for abandonment 
was quite obviously due to the presence 
of rock out-croppings and uneven terrain, 
characteristics which do not lend them- 
selves to the practice of efficient farming. 
Hemlock and white pine rapidly seeded 
in the area as is evidenced today by only 
a five-year range in the ages of the trees 
which are closely spaced and 70 to 80 
feet tall. 
This wood lot was acquired by Glen 
Ford McKinney in the early 1900's as a 
part of a 1,000-acre tract of Jand which 
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he named Tymor Farm. The farm is 
presently owned and operated by his 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Connor, whose current manage- 
ment policy is directed toward the pro- 
cuction of high-quality, pure-bred Jersey 
cattle. 

Not long ago Mr. Connor became in- 
terested in the construction of a very 
modern type of one-story frame barn 
with the proposed dimensions of 300’ x 
30’. The purpose of this building would 
be to decrease labor costs in housing 
stock and to provide a training area for 
young heifers before their first lactation 
period. Since Tymor Farm is a co-oper- 
stor under the New York Forest Prac- 
tice Act, Mr. Connor contacted the 
District Forester in Poughkeepsie for in- 


formation on the possibility of obtaining 
material from his woodlands for the 
construction of this barn. The District 
Forester noted on the management plan 
for these woodlands that a certain com- 
partment (the 5-acre wood lot referred 
te) contained a substantial volume of 
hemlock and white pine which would be 
available for this structure, It was esti- 
mated that 40,000 board feet of lumber 
would be sufficient to construct the barn 
vith an ample allowance for unforeseen 
requirements. 

The stand was marked for cutting on 
a selective basis designed to thin out the 
closely spaced, large-diameter trees and 
to remove defective specimens. The mark- 
ing took out 41.542 board feet or 8,300 
feet per acre, amounting to a 50 per cent 
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Untouched for 90 years 


cut. Of this. 30.185 feet was hemlock 
end 11.357 feet was white pine. The 
average tree was 17 inches in diameter. 
ran two and a half 16-foot logs in height, 
and contained 237 merchantable board 
feet. Examination of the growth rings 
showed that a considerable amount of 
stagnation had already taken place. 

Mr. Connor engaged the services of a 
portable sawmill operator who agreed to 
saw up the timber from a log deck. The 
farm Superintendent, Jack Pierce, su- 
pervised the woods operations. Farm help 
was employed during the Winter months 
to fell the trees, make logs. and skid 
them to the proposed sawmill site. Skid- 
ding was done by a small tractor with 
practically no damage being done to the 
residual stand. Most of the farm labor 
employed in this phase of the operation 
was inexperienced in woods work. The 
sawmilling took place early in the Spring 
and was completed by mid-April. Actual 
recovery came to 41,902 board feet. Out 
of this total amount, 5,000 board feet 
of 2 x 4’s was planed and 9.000 feet of 
4/4” white pine was milled into novelty 
siding. Most of the material was piled 
at the mill site to be air dried. The piling 
was done by the same farm help who did 
the cutting and skidding. 

The over-all financial aspects of the 
above operations are as follows: 


Over-all Costs 
Woods Operation 
(a) Wages for cutting. trim- 
ming. bucking, skidding, 


and piling lumber $912.00 


Small sawmill setup 


Marking trees for cutting 


(b) Compensation insurance 
(net) at $20 per $100 of 


payroll 182.40 
Sawing Operation 
(a) Sawing: 41.902 board 
feet (@ $35 per MBF 1,466.57 
Planing Operation 
(a) 2x 4s: 5.000 board feet 
(@ $30 per MBF 150.00 
Milling Operation 
(a) Novelty siding: 9,000 
board feet @ $30 per 
MBF 270.00 


Total cost $2.980.97 
Cost Per Thousand Board Feet 
Voods Operation 
(a) Cutting, trimming, buck- 
skidding. and piling lum- 





ber ($1,094.49 — 41.9 
MBF) $26.12 
Sawing Operation 35.00 
Total cost for rough lumber 61.12 
Planing Operation 30.00 
Total cost of planed 2 x 4’s 91.12 
Milling Operation 30.00 
Total cost of novelty siding 91.12 
Several comparisons may be drawn 


from the above figures. For instance in 
the case of the rough lumber which cost 
$61.12 per thousand board feet, the same 
quality material purchased locally would 
cost $90 to $100. Finished hemlock 2 x 
t's would cost approximately $110 when 
turchased locally. Comparable 
pine novelty 
$150 to $200. 

After an elapse of approximately five 


white 


siding would vary from 


The completed barn 





Skidding the logs 


months. the erection of the building was 
begun. The final overall dimensions de- 
cided upon were 327 x 28 feet which was 
27 feet longer than previously estimated. 
A footing topped by a base wall which 
extended two feet above ground level 
provided the foundation for the frame 
portion of the barn. The framing was 
composed of 2 x 6 material as were the 
truss type rafters. The interior was di- 
vided into a feed and hay room, bull 
pens, pen-type heifer stalls. a dry cow 
and calf stable, and a feed alley. A silo 
was constructed at one end of the barn. 
Access to the animal stalls is through an 
8’x10’ opening equipped with overhead 
doors. This type of door facilitates barn 
cleaning with mechanical equipment. 
Fach heifer stall was provided with an 
individual outside exercise yard 150 feet 
in length. 

Mr. Connor reports that only one man 
is needed to care for the 109 animals 
presently housed in this building. In 
addition. he is very pleased with the 


quality of construction obtained from 
iiomegrown material and takes great 


pride in his 5-acre wood lot. which he 
says “looks as though it had never been 
cut.” 

This story does not end here but ex- 
tends into the future. The 5-acre wood 
lot which grew and matured on an aban- 
doned field and 
merchantable saw 


produced a crop of 
timber in 90 years 
should, under a system of proper forest 
management, continue to provide timber 
for building purposes on Tymor Farm 
for many years to come. 


Timber for years to come 
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HE selection, annually, by the 

Conservation Department of a 

waterfowl season within the limits 

permitted by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. is always a “hot potato” 
—and it’s getting hotter as circumstances 
dictate further tightening up of season 
lengths and bag limits by the Federal 
Service. 

The season of 1958-59 was no excep- 
tion! In fact, the “potato” was at a finger- 
burning pitch because of the drop in our 
flyway from an allowed 70-day season the 
year before to 60 days last season. This 
was further aggravated, in the case of 
diving ducks, by a cut in the bag limits 
for two of the star performers in this 
group—the canvasbacks and the red- 
heads. 

In a State like New York, with such a 
long, north-south climatic stretch, it’s vir- 
tually impossible. given 70 days, to start 
the season early enough to please hunters 
of our northern marshlands or to extend 
it late enough to suit Winter waterfowl- 
ers of such areas as the Niagara Frontier 
and the Finger Lakes. But when this 
outer limit is further cut to 60 days, then 
our headache grows to migraine propor- 
tions. 

Confronted with this picture, the Serv- 
ice’s alternative of a split season for our 
up-state waters appeared to have more 
merit than normally would be the case. 
Here. though, we were faced with the 10 
per cent penalty clause that goes along 
with dividing the season; in other words, 
54 days of hunting rather than the 60 
permitted, were a 
selected. 

Against these hard facts of life. we ar- 
rayed all the records and experience 
collected on waterfowl over the years. 
Aerial surveys, for instance, had shown 
that in an average year, up-state hunters 
of the dabbling ducks, such as mallards 
and blacks, would be best served by a 
season extending from October 16 to No- 
vember 25—the usual period of peak 
abundance of these species in our marsh- 
lands. We knew also that in many places, 
hunters of such diving duck species as 
scaups, canvasback and redheads would 
be doing all right, especially in Novem- 
ber. In fact, the average peak of diver 
abundance up-state falls in mid- to late 
November. On the other hand, this peak 
has varied by as much as two weeks, so 
we ran the risk of missing the best hunt- 


straight season 
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ing for divers, especially in the northern 
hunting areas of the State. We also knew 
the average freezing dates of the marshes 
and shallower lakes in the various re- 
gions and we realized we would be sac- 
rificing hunting opportunity to an un- 
known-in-size but possibly considerable 
gunning fraternity. 

On some up-state waters. however, we 
knew that late-season gunning would be 
more successful than during an October 
and November season, and we knew, 
further, that in some of these areas real 
good shooting had not been enjoyed in 
some years. 

These are some of the facts, based 
on extensive waterfowl studies, that were 
sifted to assist us in finally recommend- 
ing last Fall’s split season; the first 
portion running from October 16 throagh 
November 25; the latter part extending 
from December 27 through January 8. 
There were. admit. many 
missing pieces in our informational back- 
ground, principally because we'd had no 
season of this nature in modern times. 
Not in 30 years had New York operated 
with a split season, the last part of 
which opened so late or extended so far 
into Januarv. If for no other reason, 
such a season had merit in providing us 
with the opportunity to see and analyze 
just what would happen under present 
day waterfowl levels and 
pressures. 

There were many factors, of course, 
that we could not predict about the 
last 13-day, December and January 
hunting period. What would the weather 
be like? Would all hunting waters be 
frozen? Would extremely few gunners 
be out in the expected colder weather? 
Or have hunting methods and equip- 
ment become so much more efficient and 
comfortable in recent years that there 
would be a big turnout whatever the 
weather? And would the _ publicity 
accorded all this result in hunting pres- 
sures greater than would normally be 
expected? These things we could not 
know. We might have guessed a bit, 
though, figuring on such factors as 
warmer down and dacron jackets, in- 
sulated boots and underwear, better 
aluminum and fiberglass boats, more 
reliable outboard motors and_longer- 


we readily 


hunting 


range magnum shells. We might also 
have figured on the greater amount of 
leisure time available to most folks these 
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days. including potential hunters. These 
were some of the intangibles we kept our 
eyes open for during the season. 


How It Went 


As the weather worsened soon after 
the first period closed (November 25), 
most of the marshes and many of the 
shallower lakes froze. As mid-December 
was reached. only a few water areas in 
the State remained While this 
general and somewhat early freeze sur- 


open. 


prised and dismayed most waterfowl 
gunners. there was rejoicing among 


those who lived near or had access to 
the larger and warmer Finger Lakes, 
the Niagara River and a few favored 
spots on Lakes Erie and Ontario. 
Figuring on what waters might still 
be open during the late part with hunt- 
able numbers of birds on them, we 
conducted bag checks and aerial survey 
work on these areas both during the 
last two week ends of the first open 
segment as well as on the two week ends 
of the last 13 days—for comparative 
purposes. In this way, we were able to 
get a picture of the duck hunting success 
on these water units at two different 
times during the season. Of course, we did 
not contact most of the marsh hunters 
in this same region, nor did we get the 
entire picture of waterfowl hunting 
opportunity all across the State. Addi- 
tional information on this score will be 
available to us on the Statewide picture 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
annual mail survey, as well as from 
the hundreds of band recoveries of 
waterfowl reported in New York. (See 
accompanying analysis of band returns.) 


Hunting Opportunity 


Concerning the regions (primarily 
the larger Finger Lakes and the Niagara 
Frontier) whose waterfowlers most 
favored a late “split.” we can say gen- 
erally that the hunting opportunity 
during that time was excellent. Because 
of the weather. which tightened its grip 
unseasonably early, many other areas 
which normally might have expected 
good shooting also (bays along the 
Great Lakes, the smaller Finger Lakes 
and most streams) were mostly frozen 
out. Gunners from these sections ad- 
mitted they had guessed wrong in press- 
ing for this kind of season, at least 
this year. However, even with the very 









cold weather. there were still a few 
spots of open water on some streams 
close to feeding fields blown clear of 
snow. Here, some hunters “in the know” 
continued to enjoy fine gunning on 
dabblers right through to the end of 
the late season. 

Over the State as a whole, however, 
there is no doubt that waterfowl hunting 
opportunity the last “half” was definitely 
limited. Most waters were ice-covered. 
and fishing through the ice was a much 
more popular sport than duck hunting. 
In fact, on Lake Champlain, which was 
largely over by December 27, 
ice fishermen outnumbered duck hunters 
by at least 100 to 1. Even the few die- 
hard waterfowlers we saw were improv- 
ing their time by fishing for smelt while 
their covered boat-blind bobbed near the 
decoys. On the St. Lawrence. not more 
than 20 or 30 gunners per day could 
have taken advantage of what little open 
water there was, and it was a very cold 
and dangerous sport at best. A fellow 
we saw with an _ air-driven. sea-sled 
seemed to be the best-outfitted for this 
rigorous activity. On the Hudson there 
were few birds, and these only in places 
very dangerous to reach, especially with 
the constantly-shifting tides. Even on 
the Niagara River, where hunting was 
tops, it was dangerous. Several sets of 
decoys were lost due to floating ice, 
and two or three gunners had close 
calls themselves. On January 4, in Oswego 
Harbor, three duck hunters were drowned 
when they attempted to return to shore 
at dusk from the breakwater through 
high winds, waves, and a 
snowstorm. 

Of course, it is only fair to say that 
under “average” weather conditions. 
gunners in most of the State would have 
had a somewhat better break with the 
ducks than they had this year. A_ lot 
more water areas would have been open 
and the birds would have been more 
widely distributed. But the lion’s share 
would still have fallen 
on the larger Finger Lakes and the 
Great Lakes, since they are the sites 
where we find the bulk of the birds 
during the Winter months. 


About the Ducks 


frozen 


ice cakes 


to the hunters 


What kinds of birds were providing 
the sport to the gunners on the two 
“halves?” Well, during the checks we 
made in late November on these deep- 


water areas, the scaups. black duck, 
goldeneye and bufflehead made up over 
75 per cent of the harvest, with mer- 
gansers and mallards being fairly im- 
portant also. During the last 13 days. 
the canvasback was the single most im- 
portant bird in the bag, followed closely 
by the scaups. Of lesser importance 


Numbers Observed 


on Aerial Census 


Species 


Mallard 
Black duck 
Scaups 
Redhead 
Canvasback 
Goldeneye 
Bufflehead 
Old Squaw 


Merganser 
eS 


were the goldeneye, redhead and black 
duck. We took advantage of the aerial 
census flown the first couple of days 
of the late season to see if the birds 
we counted would be taken in about 
the same proportion as their observed 
numerical abundance. We usually find 
pretty fair agreement between aerial 
census and bag check figures providing 
the bag checks are representative enough 
and not too much selective shooting is 
occurring. Of course, some ducks are 
more desirable than others, and that is 
the way it turned out this time. 

The above table shows the figures 
obtained on the aerial census and on 
the bag checks, together with the 
mathematical expectation of what each 
species should have contributed to the 
hag. 

Note that there is a general agreement 
throughout. but. that there are some 
glaring discrepancies. Some of these 
discrepancies could be due to changes 
taking place in the migratory pattern 
of the birds from the time the census 
was flown until the last day of the 
season. Then, too we know that the 
census itself is not 100 per cent accurate. 

It will be noted that blacks, mallards 
and redheads were taken just about as 
their abundance indicated they should 
be. Scaup and especially canvasbacks, 
however, were taken in much greater 
abundance than their actual numbers 
indicated they should have been; while 
goldeneyes, old squaw and mergansers 
were “underharvested.” Other studies 
that we’ve made over the years showed 
also that the chief dabblers (blacks and 
mallards) have usually been shot in 
proportion to their observed numbers 
(sometimes slightly less so) and it was 
heartening to see that they were still up 
to it. The bluebills and canvasbacks, 
however, have quite often proved very 
vulnerable, and they proved it again 
this past season. They flew very well 
on days of good “duck weather” and 
even on “bluebird” days they were on 
the wing and decoying well. The gunners 
welcomed them with open arms. The 


Numbers Checked 
in Bag (same areas) 


Mathematical 
Expectation 
34 16 
151 173 
986 728 
191 237 
1,181 o77 


vif 
243 696 
58 


51 


10 


canvasback, especially, is a_ highly 
esteemed bird and it was just as well 
that a two-bird-a-day limit was in effect 
on them. Otherwise the kill might easily 
have run twice what it was. Redheads 
could also have been as heavily har- 
vested, but for reasons unknown they 
were not nearly so active as their other 
two diving cousins. By such “sit tight” 
tactics they undoubtedly them- 
selves plenty of grief. Goldeneyes and 
mergansers, while offering plenty of 
tempting targets, are not the toothsome 
items of their better-eating brethren. This 
probably influenced many gunners to 
hold their fire when these species swung 
the stool. Old squaws are in the same 
category as goldeneyes and _fish-ducks. 
even more so say some who have eaten 
them, and besides they were numerous 
only on the lower Niagara River and on 
Lake Ontario near Rochester. 

This brings up a point on which many 
of us in waterfowl research and man- 
agement have held differing opinions; 
that is. are the average gunners well- 
enough versed in waterfowl identification 
so that seasons and bag limits based on 
so-called “species management” would 
work? What we have seen this year 
indicate that they are 


saved 


seems to 
it would. 


and 


Band Returns 


Large numbers of ducks. principally 
divers, have been banded in this central 
and western New York region for the 
past five years. As a consequence, we 
have a fairly good pattern of recoveries 
for recent years when a straight season 
was in force. The accompanying article 
shows how the recoveries stacked up last 
year under the split season which ran so 
late. For New York-banded canvasbacks, 
at least, the story is that we dug into them 
much heavier than we ever did while the 
other states and provinces of the “can- 
vasback flyway” were taking drastic re- 
ductions due to the two-per-day limit. It 
appears that we were hitting too heavily 
that part of the “can” population which 
visits New York. 
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Diving Duck Band Returns 
Split Waterfowl Season of 1958-59 


by Lee W. DeGraff, Conservation Biologist 


HE Conservation Department and 
co-operating sportsmen’s clubs 

have been banding diving ducks 

in large numbers, primarily on 

the Finger Lakes and Dunkirk Harbor, 
since 1955. This marked the beginning 
of an intensive effort to determine the 
status of New York’s wintering popula- 
tion of divers, principally canvasback, 
redhead and scaup. Many questions had 
arisen concerning these species. especial- 
ly the question of hunter harvest. Were 
they being taken too heavily or could 
they stand more hunting pressure? 
Through the study of band returns we 
hope to answer some of these questions. 
Band returns of hunter-killed divers 
from four hunting seasons are now at 
hand. These returns immediately indicate 
one definite thing: In no sense are these 
birds “our” ducks. Divers banded in New 
York have been taken by hunters from 
the remote sections of the Canadian 
prairie provinces to the large concentra- 
tion area of Chesapeake Bay in Mary- 
land. It is simply our good fortune. here 
in New York, to have ice-free waters such 
as the Finger Lakes which these birds 
utilize for stop-overs during the late Fall 
and Winter months. These _ stopping 
points, however, have provided excellent 
hunting to many of the Finger Lakes 
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HUNTER KILL DISTRIBUTION OF CANVASBACKS BANDED IN NEW YORK \ \ i oe Sa ~ 


nimrods. The past split season appeared 
particularly enjoyable to the diving duck 
hunters as evidenced by the number of 
bands reported. Slowly a picture of what 
happened to New York’s banded popula- 
tion of canvasbacks, the species most 
affected by the split season, has evolved. 
The picture is. to say the least. astound- 
ing, and. assuming that the fate of the 
banded “Cans” is an accurate indication 
of what happens to the total wintermg 
population of canvasbacks in New York, 
it becomes even more astounding. 

The number of returns of banded c:n- 
vasbacks taken by hunters last season 
approaches the total of banded “Cans” 
killed for all three previous hunting sea- 
sons! We have received a total of 592 
canvasback bands. representing hunting 
returns for the 1955, ’56 and ’57 hunting 
seasons. This, compared to the 561 re- 
turns received from the last half of the 
1958 split season, gives a quick idea of 
the success enjoyed by diving duck 
hunters lucky enough to have had a berth 
on the Finger Lakes band wagon. All 
this, remember, in spite of the reduced 
bag limit on “Cans” and redheads, (two 
per day). 

Now let’s see how this New York suc- 
cess story fits into the Atlantic flyway 
picture as a whole. Rightfully, it should 









THE NEW 


be called the canvasback flyway since 
these birds, knowing no man-made 
boundaries, use parts of the Central, 
Mississippi and Atlantic flyways in their 
migrations. The accompanying graph 
shows the distribution and percentage of 
hunting kill of New York-banded “Cans.” 
The open bar indicates the average per 
cent taken during the hunting seasons of 
1955, 1956 and 1957 when bag limits 
were uniform throughout the flyway and 
seasons were similar in New York. The 
colored bar represents the per cent taken 
during the 1958-59 season by each of the 
states and provinces (including New 
York) through which New York-banded 
“Cans” passed. The effect of last season’s 
reduction in bag limit becomes apparent 
in each of these states and provinces— 
with one notable exception. Where in 
previous years. New York State has taken 
an average of roughly 30 per cent of the 
total take of their own banded canvas- 
backs, the count last season ran up to a 
phenomenal 67 per cent. Again—in spite 
of the bag limit reduction. In effect. the 
last part of the split season (December 
27-January 8) more than tripled New 
York’s normal canvasback kill—fiecuring 
a straight season, 4-duck limit “normal.” 

To put it another way, we normally 
receive a 6 to 8 per cent band return 
from the first hunting season following 
banding of our wintering diving ducks. 
This year showed a return rate of 7.4 per 
cent—about par. Behind the scenes, how- 
ever, lies the fact that whereas New York 
normally takes about one-third of the 
first-vear returns, the remaining two- 
thirds being distributed among the other 
states and provinces in the “canvasback 
flyway.” last season the situation was 
reversed—New York taking two-thirds, 
the others one-third. Flyway-wide, the 
hunting kill of canvasbacks was propor- 
tional last season to the reduced bag 
limit. In other words, New York’s magni- 
fied take was enough to adjust the entire 
kill of this species to the expected aver- 
age for the whole flyway. 

If. on the surface, the flyway harvest 
rate was not changed—the total take not 
increased—then what’s the cause for con- 
cern? Well, remember the 50 per cent 
bag reduction imposed by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service? Their mid-Winter 
waterfowl inventory records have shown 
a steady decrease in canvasback numbers 
since 1952, a reduction of approximately 
50 per cent in the flyway population. 
Their bag limit reduction was an attempt 
to do something about it. If, in the face 
of this gloomy information, we continue 
with a program which is, in effect, off- 
setting their attempts, the very premise 
upon which “conservation” is built is in 
jeopardy. It behooves us to consider what 
we really want and let our consciences be 
our guides. 
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The First Billion Trees 


by E. J. Eliason, Supt. of Tree Nurseries 


billion trees makes a sizeable 

forest and forest has 

been created in New York since 

the Conservation Department 

completed 50 years of forest tree seedling 

production. In the Spring of 1958 the 

billionth tree was shipped from the 
nurseries. 

Tree seedlings were produced prior to 


such a 


1908 but production records are meager 
for these earlier years. In 1909, over a 
million trees were raised and distributed 
for planting on both State and private 
lands. Early plantings were made on 
Forest Preserve lands with the first in 
the Catskills on Wittenberg Mountain 
in 1901. The bulk of these early Forest 
Preserve plantings. however, was in the 
Adirondacks. Planting on Forest Pre- 
serve lands was terminated in 1948 after 
some 54 million trees had been set out 
to reforest more than 50.000 acres. 

The greatest number of State trees 
were planted in more recent years on 
lands outside of the Forest Preserve 
which were acquired under the Enlarged 
Reforestation Program. These plantings 
reached a peak in 1936 when some 72 
million trees were planted by the State. 
To date, the total number of trees 
planted on the more than 500.000 acres 
of Reforestation Areas. exceeds 300 mil- 
lion. This represents about one-third of 
total nursery production for the 50-year 
period. Currently. the planting program 
on these areas is from 3 million to 4 
million trees annually. as most of the 
open land has been planted and few 
new acquisitions are being made at the 
present time. 

Private reforestation efforts have been 
quite constant through the past 50 vears. 
except for the following 
the two World Wars when the supply 
of planting stock was at a minimim. 
It is interesting to note that in time 
of war, planting does not abruptly cease 
as one might assume. but continues at 
a fairly steady pace during the war 
vears—as long as seedlings are available. 
What does cease is the 


periods just 


collection of 


seed and the sowing of additional seed 
beds. so that by war’s end, the nurseries 
are practically out of planting stock. 


It then takes about five years to get 
back to some semblance of normal 
operations. 


In 1909, private planters set out over 
one million trees. Since that time the 
number of trees shipped has_ risen, 
dependent on supply. to 32 million for 
1958. More than 600 million of the 
billion produced by the State 
nurseries were shipped to private land- 
These enough 
reforest some 750.000 acres. if all trees 
planted had survived. However. we know 
that due to the vagaries of the weather 
and many other factors. we cannot ex- 
pect perfect survival. Although we have 
no precise way of determining the degree 
of suecess this private reforestation effort 
has attained. we are certain that on an 
over-all basis. the results have justified 
the efforts One needs only to fly about the 
State and observe the blankets of green 
scattered across the hilltops and through- 
out the farmlands, to be convinced. 

Certain trends as to the species grown 


trees 


owners. were trees to 


are evident from a review of the records. 
In the early vears the influence of 
European forestry is indicated by the 
high proportion of the annual output 
that was of the species 
(Norway spruce and Scotch pine). the 
seed of which was readily obtainable. 


European 


Then too. in those early days an exten- 
sive experimentation with hardwood 
seedlings was conducted which eventually 
resulted in the discontinuance of pro- 
duction of all hardwood species. except 
black locust. because of utter failure 
of the field plantings. 

The species most popular during these 
past 50 years have been the pines (white. 
red and Scotch). and the spruces 
(Norway and white). Of these. red pine 
tops the list with 26 per cent of the 
first billion trees. 

An analysis of the reveals 
some interesting trends which point up 
the changing of both the 


records 


viewpoint 
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foresters and the laymen planters as to 
the desirability of the major 
species. For instance. white pine was 
tops in the first decade (1908-1918). 
with 38 per cent of the total trees 
shipped but it has represented a smaller 
percentage in each of the succeeding 
decades. to a low of 7 per cent in the 
last (1948-1958). This can be accounted 
for by the abundance of easily 
obtainable during the early years but 
subsequent observation of the effects of 
blister rust and the white pine weevil 


various 


seed 


resulted in a growing resistance to this 
potentially fine timber tree. We now 
look for a reversal of this long-time 
downward trend in the decades to follow 
as new and promising developments in 
the control of the weevil and the sup- 
pression of blister rust are again bring- 
ing an aura of hope for the future 
planters of white Scotch 
history by decades begins at 14 per cent 
in the first decade. but drops to 6 per 
cent by the third decade. rising slowly 
it finally comes out on top at 27 per cent 
of the more than 300 million trees 
planted in the last ten years. Why this 
history? As we said earlier. first it was 
the European influence. then the slump 
followed the observation of the extremely 
poor form and growth habits of the 
early specimens. Then. new sources of 
seed provided us with trees of better 
form and color and by the end of World 
War II the interest in Scotch pine for 
Christmas trees brought about a boom. 

On May 9, 1958 a formal recognition 
of the outstanding accomplishments of 
the State’s forest tree nursery production 
was given when the Governor and Con- 
servation 


pine. pine 


Commissioner joined in the 
planting of the “billionth tree.” a 3-year 
old red pine seedling from the Saratoga 
Nursery, on the grounds of the State 
Campus in Albany. We expect a continu- 
ing interest in reforestation in the next 
fifty years, as we start on the production 
of our second billion seedlings to meet the 
increasing demand for wood products in 
our State. 
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The 
Sinker 
Bouncers 


by James R. Westman, 


> |. 


The porgy (Stenotomus versicolor) 


Chairman, Dept. Wildlife Conservation, Rutgers University 


T is a bright Summer day on the 
ocean. Some two miles offshore a 
light breeze is making the blue water 
dance and sparkle under the morning 

sun, and the anchored “open” boat you 
are fishing from is rocking slightly over 
the bottom fishing grounds some 50 feet 
below. You are out to get a mess of 
porgies and sea bass. and there are: about 
fifteen other anglers at the rails of the 
sturdy, 40-foot craft. But the fishing so 
far has been spotty. The porgies are 
“nervous.” There are plenty of them 
down there. In fact you can “see” them 
on the paper graph of the captain’s sonic 
depth finder—vague, whispy marks of the 
pencil above the bottom line—but they 
are not biting with gusto. Today. like 
certain other times, they are just picking 
and holding the clam bait in their “lips” 
for a few seconds, and then spitting it out. 
It is a challenging and exciting situation. 
It may last for the day or it may break 
wide open at any moment! So you take 
a closer look at the other anglers on 
board to see how they are doing. 

On your right, on the port side next to 
the bow, there is a graying man in his 
60’s. He has caught only two or three 
porgies and a small sea bass, but he 
doesn’t appear to be at all worried or 
upset. Despite certain obvious symptoms 
of “bottom fishing amateurism,” you get 
the impression that he may erroneously 
believe, like so many other anglers, that 
“it’s all a matter of luck.” 

Along the rail on your left and down 
to the stern of the boat there are several 
other interesting people. A young mar- 
ried couple are having the time of their 
lives over the occasional porgy or sea 
bass they catch. They are healthy, clean- 
cut, friendly people. He is obviously en- 
joying a day off from the office and is 
liable to a bad sunburn. She is wearing 
a white shirt, white shorts, and is good 
to look at. 

At the corner of the stern there is. as 
usual, a grizzled old-timer in his 80’s. His 
hands shake as he baits his hooks—you 
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use two or three in this business—and he 
hunches over his rod and winds in his 
fish slowly, almost painfully. But his fish- 
ing bag is also beginning to bulge at the 
bottom. 

The skipper of the boat is a clean- 
shaven, trim-looking man in his late 40’s. 
He is dressed in newly laundered khaki 
cotton, and he peers good-naturedly 
through sunglasses from a window of the 
wheel house. He is taking everything in 
with a shrewd and experienced eye. He 
has been in this profession for nearly 
twenty years, owns the sturdy, clean boat 
you are fishing from, knows many of his 
customers, and can tell at a glance who 
to help and who to leave alone regard- 
less of how many fish he or she may be 
catching. After all, there are such things 
as pride and ego among anglers and 
“would-be” anglers! 

Having sized up the situation aboard, 
you bend all your attention to the task 
at hand: How to catch these “nervous” 
porgies. Your equipment is just right for 
the occasion. Your 6-foot slender, black 
glass rod with the pulley tip and double 
cork butt, bends noticeably from the 
weight of the 4-ounce sinker at the end 
of the 20-pound test monofilament line. 
It remains for you to detect the slight 
touch of the porgy just above the rocky 
bottom some 50 feet below! 

You gently drop the sinker to the bot- 
tom, leave it there about six or seven 
seconds, and then slowly—ever, ever so 
slowly—raise it one, two, three feet. You 
hold it there for a few seconds and 
gently lower it again to the bottom. You 
repeat the process. Nothing. But you 
know the porgies are there: You, and 
the captain, and your companion saw the 
pencil whisps on the paper. You drop 
down again and this time, as you raise 
the sinker slowly—almost imperceptibly 

-you feel a slight resistance. You pause 
for a second or two and the resistance is 
still there. You don’t strike the fish. You 
just lift and start cranking the reel all 
in the same motion. And you know that 





a porgy—or perhaps a sea bass or a 
blackfish—is on. The glass rod bends in 
a great undulating arch and continues to 
do so until the fish reaches the surface. 
Indeed-—particularly when you hook two 
fish at once—they will often take line 
against the stout drag you have set, and 
you will have to pause and battle again 
and again with your light tackle! 

So you check your baits and drop back 
again as quickly as possible and begin 
the slow lift technique once more. This 
time you only raise once before you are 
fast to a porgy—a “soup plate” size this 
time. You think about bluegills, and 
trout, and bass, and dry fly fishing, and 
many other things you love to do as you 
battle this strong customer. And you 
again appreciate, perhaps more than ever, 
that there are tricks to all trades. You 
are glad that you are aboard this boat on 
this glorious Summer day and that you 
are catching porgy after porgy when they 
are “nervous.” Your fishing bag is al- 
ready beginning to bulge and you are 
beginning to feel that you are undisputed 
master of all you survey. Even the skipper 
is beaming approval as he leans out the 
window of the wheel house! 

Meanwhile, the graying gentleman on 
the right side is beginning to show symp- 
toms of discontent and is trying to talk 
about fishing the last time he was out. 
He is changing his rig. 

The young couple on the left have 
caught some porgies and sea bass and 
continue to be interested in these, the 
vacation and, mostly, in each other. They 
don’t seem to care who is catching how 
many fish. 

Your companion down the line has 
also stopped fishing. has a bulging bag, 
and is also tackling a sandwich and a 
soft drink as he comes toward you with 
a grin on his face. His heavier rod and 
different technique also seem to be work- 
ing, as usual! 

At the stern, the grizzled old-timer is 
still at work cranking in porgies with no 
time to eat. He is still hunched over and 
his hands still shake, but his bag is alarm- 
ingly large and you respectfully mutter 
to your companion something about the 
“old man and the sea.” 

At 3 o’clock the boat whistle blows 
and all lines come up for the trip home. 
You meet with your companion to talk 
shop and soon you are talking with the 
young couple, the graying gentleman on 
your right, the old-timer. and just about 
everyone else on the boat. You purchase 
a few cans of beer and these, the salt air, 
the sun, the blue water, the challenge 
well met, and the bag of fish for friends 
and the freezer—all sort of join together 
to produce a delicious relaxation that is 
unknown to any other form of recreation. 

Try it sometime! 
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HE tall. graceful Black Walnut 
is one of New York’s most 
beautiful trees. Common in this 


State. the species is found 
throughout the eastern and_ central 
states and southern-eastern Canada. 


Mature trees may be 80 to 90 feet high 
with boles three to four feet in diameter. 
And sometimes they don’t stop there. In 
the City of Dunkirk. in western New 
York, for instance. there’s a tablet mark- 
ing the spot where a real patriarch of 
the species stood many years ago. This 
tree, it is reported, had a diameter of 
nine feet and the lowest limb was 60 
feet from the ground. This, obviously, 
was an “old one,” for the species has a 
life expectancy of some 60 to 75 years. 
There are exceptions, of course, and 
here in Bowmansville there is a Black 
Walnut known to be more than 100 
years old and it’s still bearing bushels 
of nuts each year. Such majestic trees 
would appear to be ideal for shade and 
ornamental purposes—and they are, as 
attested by the many’ streets in towns 
and cities of New York, bearing that 
name. 

As befits a regal tree, the Black 
Walnut won’t grow just anywhere. It 
likes to have its feet in good rich. deep 
soil; well watered but not swampy. 
Given a fair chance, however. the species 
is not hard to grow. Seedlings can be 
started from the nut. planted in the 
Fall soon after ripening and will grow. 
under good conditions, from 12 to 18 
inches the first year. Or well started. two- 
to three-year-old stock can be purchased 
at a reasonable price from most tree 
nurseries. Just a word of caution.—it is 
advisable to transplant the trees while 
they are quite small because they grow a 
very long tap root that’s hard to dig as 
the tree grows older. 

The accompanying drawing will give 
you a picture of the general size and 
conformity of the Black Walnut. Now 
let’s move up and take a closer look. 
The leaves are compound, 11 to 20 
inches long with 15 to 23 leaflets, each 
three to five inches long. These leaflets 
are sharply pointed, with margins finely 
toothed. The bark of the Black Walnut 
is deeply ridged and a dark brown, 
almost black color. This species has both 
male and female flowers in the same 
tree; the female having short flower 
spikes while the male flowers form long 
catkins. 

The nuts, which are one and a half to 
two inches long, are black in color when 
ripe; deeply and sharply ridged, they 
grow in clusters and are protected by 
pulpy, greenish outer husks, very sticky 
to handle. Commercially, the nuts are 
gathered in the Fall and taken to husk- 
ing and shelling plants where the hard 
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shells are cracked mechanically, the 
meats extracted for processing — as for 
“oil” or paste or packaged for sale in 
stores—thence to the home where they 
wind up flavoring cakes. cookies and 
candies. But. if you really want to enjoy 
and fully appreciate black walnuts, don’t 
buy them in a store. Gather them in the 
Fall and come Winter sit down before 
the fire with hammer at hand, and old 
black flatiron propped between your 
knees, a bushel of walnuts at your side 
and prepare to do battle. It’s a battle. 
all right, with your thumb a repeated 
casualty, but the rewards are great— 
some of the richest, best tasting nut 
meats that grow. 

Thomas Fuller, in 1732 wrote: “He 
who plants a Walnut tree expects not 
to eat of the fruit.” Life expectancy in 
those days wasn’t very good but even 
so, Fuller was way wrong. We have some 
trees only 15 years old and already each 
one is producing several bushels of fruit 
each year. One in particular, when very 
small, was encouraged to bear by a 
small boy with a hatchet who almost 
completely ringed the tree. The year 
after its almost complete decapitation, 
it started bearing nuts and has been 
ever since. Perhaps George Pettie was 
right when he in 1581, wrote: “A woman, 
an ass and a Walnut tree bring the more 
fruit the more beaten they be.” Nor 
does the value of the nuts stop with 
their eating. The Indians, for instance. 
made a beautiful dark dye by soaking the 
outer husks in water for several hours. 
(The roots were used to produce orange 
or tan dyes.) And the nut shells, when 
sliced and varnished, make pretty or- 
namental buttons, earrings and belt fix- 
tures. 


One thing though, if you want black 
walnuts for any purpose at all, you'll 
have to get there early. or the squirrels 
will beat you. When they find a good 
supply of black walnuts they will eat 
their fill, then bury many of the surplus 
nuts in shallow holes that they dig in 
the ground. It’s most interesting to watch 
this animal busy at his planting chores. 
He pushes the nut firmly into the hole 
then covers it very well. Sometimes 
when he’s done planting, he sits upright 
on his hind feet with his front feet to- 
gether on his chest just as if saying 
a prayer over his planting. (If one must 
be realistic, he’s just getting a better 
view of the surroundings to see if any 
danger exists or perhaps checking on 
other squirrels that might be keeping 
tabs on his cache locations.) Many of the 
nuts hidden by the squirrels start to grow 
before the animal planter comes back 
to claim them for food. Black walnuts 
are one of the most plentiful foods in 
Nature’s pantry. 

The wood of the Black Walnut tree 
is heavy; the heartwood is dark choc- 
olate to a purplish brown in color; the 
sapwood is narrow to moderate in width 
and lighter in color. If the tree has 
grown out in the open, the sapwood will 
be quite wide. The heartwood is hard 
and highly decay resistant. 

Black Walnut is particularly good for 
making gun stocks as it is one of the 
best shock resistant woods, attaches well 
to metal, keeps its shape well and takes 
a good finish. It is especially suited for 
natural finishes. Walnut wood is fine. 
straight grained and easy to work; es- 
pecially good for furniture and cabinet 
work, lathe and hand carving. 

Most lumber yards carry solid walnut, 
walnut paneling and varieties of walnut 
veneers, straight or in the fancy kinds 
such as burls and crotches. 
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Geology of the Hudson 
by Richard F. Ward, 
Associate Professor, State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh 


AR up the south slopes of New 


York’s lofty Mt. Marcy there’s 
a blue-green gem called Lake 
Tear of the Clouds. Fed by 


thawing snows. Summer showers and 
bubbling springs. this tiny lake wells 
into a little speckled trout rill. Feldspar 
Brook, a tributary of the Opalescent 
River. All small trickles at this stage 
but destined for greatness—for this is 
the beginning of the magnificent Hudson 
River. 

As this cold mountain water rushes 
down from the Adirondack wilderness 
it is joined by thousands of brooks and 
creeks that flow from the Green Moun- 
tains, the Taconics, the Catskills and 
the Ramapos. In their collective might 
they form the Hudson which travels. 
more leisurely now, out of the farms 
and meadows and mountains. down the 
broad valley, past New York City’s 
teeming millions and into the Atlantic. 
Even at sea, the river maintains its 
identity for nearly 100 miles until it 
finally plunges off the Continental Shelf 
through a sub-surface gorge which rivals 
the Grand Canyon. 


Hydrology 


Before discussing the geological history 
along its course, let’s look at the water 
of the river or of the spectacular scenery 
itself. Clean. cool water is the life's 
blood of modern civilization and a 
fundamental element in all 
recreation. 

The Hudson drains approximately 
13.000 square miles. most of which is 
in New York State. but very small 
portions of Connecticut. Massachusetts. 
Vermont and New Jersey are included. 
The highest point in the basin is a mile 
above sea level, at Mt. Marcy. The river 
falls rapidly for the first few miles, then 
more gradually until it reaches sea level. 
This does not occur at or near its mouth 
near New York City as one might expect. 
Instead, the river reaches sea level at 
Troy, nearly 150 miles upstream from 
the Atlantic. From Troy to the ocean, 
the river flows at sea level. and the 
force and direction of flow are deter- 
mined, in part at least. by the ocean 
tides. It is this fact. incidentally. 
explains the confusion which some 
downstate New Yorkers feel when they 
notice that the Hudson is 
wrong way.” 

The average rainfall in the Hudson 


outdoor 


which 


“flowing the 
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River watershed is about 45 inches per 
year. This makes a total volume for the 
13.000 square miles of more than 12 
trillion? gallons each year—a large por- 
tion of which ultimately flows into the 
Atlantic Ocean via the Hudson and 
estuary. Measurements at Troy. above 
the tidal limit. show an average vearly 
flow of three trillion gallons. Because 
of the tides. it is impossible to make 
actual measurements of the volume of 
flow nearer to the mouth. But if all of 
the tributaries running directly into the 
estuary were added to the flow at Troy, 
the figure would be approximately five 
trillion gallons* for the entire Hudson 
River basin. 

Although variation in the river flow 
is much less on the Hudson than on 
smaller streams or ones in drier climates, 





* Based on an estimated average runoff of 


1.8 c.f.s./mi. $1.2 x 10”, 


THOUSANDS OF CUBIC FEET PER SECOND 








it is nevertheless much greater than the 
casual observer would expect. In an 
average vear the flow in April. when 
melting snows and Spring rains swell 
the river. is about eight times as great 
as in September. when the hot sun and 
light rainfall put the river flow at its 
lowest. Figure 1, (below) a graph of the 
river flow for Oct., 1954 to Sept. 
1955. shows this clearly. The known 
extremes—215.000 cubic feet per second 
on March 19, 1936. versus 1.270 cubic 
feet per second on Sept. 5, 1949—show 
that during a severe flood the river may 
carry 150 times as much water as it 
does during an extreme drought. 


Pollution 
Quantity. however, is not the only 
criterion by which a river is to be 
judged. Clean streams are a spiritual 


TYPICAL ANNUAL FLOW 
HUDSON RIVER AT TROY 


OCTOBER 1954 - SEPTEMBER 1955 
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and economic blessing. but polluted 
waters are a downright liability. Two 
centuries ago. when our population was 
small and _ settlements spaced. 
waste materials were dumped __ into 
streams with little chance of damaging 
the health or well-being of others. Today, 
our population density is increased a 
hundredfold and one act of pollution 
affects thousands of downstream neigh- 
bors. Still. 


widely 


many municipalities and 
industries, through ignorance—or worse 
—consider our streams a proper reposi- 
tory for raw sewage and industrial waste. 
Only an informed and farsighted electo- 
rate can bring about laws and law 
enforcement which will keep streams 
healthy or return foul ones to their 
former health and beauty. 

The sensitivity of fish and_ other 
organisms to increases in water tem- 
perature brought about by failure to 
maintain adequate 


stream shade up- 


The Source of the Hudson in the Indian Pass 


stream or by excessive use of surface 
water for air conditioning. is well-known 
to ecologists and sportsmen. and. as 
ever, the responsibility for guardianship 
rests with those who are_ informed. 
Pollution control. programs of upstream 
planting and general respect for our 
streams and rivers can ensure abundant 
clean water for all. On the other hand, 
abuse by a few can mean economic and 
spiritual hardship for all. You can't 
manufacture water, and you can’t manu- 
facture anything else without it. Be wary 
of the ignorant self-interest that says 
that our town or our industry can’t afford 
to stop polluting the streams. 
Awareness of these problems led the 
Legislature in 1949 to pass the New 
York State Water Pollution Control Law 
and establish the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Board, with the stated policy of 
preventing new pollution and cleaning 
up old sources of pollution. As part of 


a long-range program. detailed surveys 
have been made and are being made 
of the waters of the State including the 
Hudson. These surveys revealed that in 
some places the river was badly polluted 
by untreated sewage and _ industrial 
waste, particularly in periods of low 
flow. Many bathing areas and water 
supplies were threatened. In light of 
such information many offenders volun- 
tarily initiated treatment programs. with 
some towns and cities receiving State 
aid. Industries, however. responded 
much better than many municipalities. 
A few cities have chosen to fight a 
delaying action in court and continue 
to discharge raw sewage into the river. 
If the people of the State are to achieve 
the ideal of streams clean enough to 


support swimming. boating. _ fishing, 
drinking water supply and _ industrial 


needs. constant vigilance and some 


initial expense are necessary. 
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Geological History 


Many rivers are longer than the 
Hudson, drain larger areas and carry 
far more water, but for diversity of 
terrain it has few rivals. The geologic 
history of the rocks along the banks of 
the Hudson and of the course by which 
the river makes its way from the 
Adirondacks to the sea, reaches back 
over a billion years into the dimmest 
geological past. 

The rocks and topographic forms 
along the course of the river as it flows 
through New York State contain the 
records of life and events of a large 
portion of the Earth’s history: Of former 
shallow seas teeming with life. of great 
mountain chains raised out of those seas 
and of the long periods of erosion during 
which the great mountains were reduced 
to low rolling hills. 

The Adirondacks. where the Hudson 
rises, are made up of ancient granites 
and other crystalline rocks which lay 
at the roots of a mountain chain a 
billion-odd years ago. Those mountains 
have long since been eroded away. leav- 
ing behind a faint record of events which 
took place in the primitive crust. In the 
Adirondacks the Hudson flows over some 
of the oldest known rocks on earth. 

Farther south. the river skirts the 
Catskills and is joined by water from 


streams flowing over much younger rocks. 
These rounded mountains are carved in 
nearly flat-lying sediments which preserve 
the great delta of a huge west-flowing 
river which carried debris out of a New 
England mountain chain some 350 mil- 
lion years ago. A little searching through 
these sediments will yield ripple marks, 
mud cracks. fossils of shellfish which 
lived in shallow waters and even stumps 
and fragments of primitive woody plants 
which grew in mud flats and swamps. 
Southward the Hudson flows through 
what some feel is the most beautiful 


scenery along its course: High Tor, 
Storm King. Dunderberg. Bear Moun- 


tain. These are held up by igneous and 
metamorphic rocks whose age (a matter 
of dispute) is about midway between 
that of the Adirondacks and of the 
Catskills. 

Downstream from the Highlands, a 
sheer gray cliff rises along the west 
bank and forms a wall 300 to 500 feet 
high, stretching for nearly 40 miles. 
This is the Palisades, which was intruded 
as a great sheet of lava between layers 
of shale in the Triassic period some 
160 million years ago. The Triassic was 
an epoch of widespread volcanic activity 
in eastern North America and in a few 
places lavas which poured out on the 
surface are still visible. The red shales 





which lie above and below the Palisades 
contain the fossil bones and footprints 
of early dinosaurs. 


An ancestral Hudson River appears 
to have been in existence by the begin- 
ning of the Tertiary period. something 
over 60 million years ago. Its evolution 
from then until the beginning of the 
Great Ice Age which started a million- 
odd years ago is poorly known, and what 
is known is a matter of dispute, but 
it appears to have been essentially this: 
The river flowed southward over a 
relatively subdued. possibly nearly flat 
topography over the sedimentary rocks 
south of Albany and the crystalline rocks 
of the Highlands. It veered westward 
at Sparkill Gap at the northern end of 
the Palisades. then across the Watchung 
Mountains in the vicinity of Paterson, 
New Jersey. and finally out into the 
Atlantic somewhere in the vicinity of 
the Raritan River (see Figure 2). The 
land along the river’s course in this area 
was uplifted quite slowly but the river 
managed to cut down at about the 
same rate as the uplift. thereby main- 
taining its course through the crystal- 
lines. Had the uplift taken place more 
rapidly than the river was able to cut 
down, it would have been “defeated” 
and its course would have 
leaving only a few high 


changed, 
level valley 





Figure 2. Dotted lines show present course of the lower Hudson River and marine area 
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remnants as a clue to its former course. 
Meanwhile, a small stream was working 
its way north in the soft rocks along 
the present site of the Hudson at the 
Palisades. When this stream intersected 
the old Hudson at Sparkill the small 
stream “captured” the Hudson, the old 
lower course was abandoned and _ its 
present lower course past New York 
City established. Remains of the former 
course can still be seen at Paterson and 
Millburn gaps in the Watchung Moun- 
tains in New Jersey. 

The final events in the river’s history 
are those of the Great Ice Age or 
Pleistocene. which covers the last million 
During the 
great continental ice sheets four times 
advanced south into the United States 
and then each time retreated to the 
north as the climate became warmer. 
At the peak of the most recent advance 
(a mere 15.000 years ago) the glacier 
completely covered the Hudson Valley. 
The position of the glacier’s southern 
edge is marked by a moraine (a ridge 
of glacial debris) which crosses the 
river at its mouth. forming the Narrows 
in New York Harbor. 

The history of the Hudson during the 
Pleistocene is far too complicated to 
permit a coherent account here, but 
some of the major events are both 
significant and interesting. 

The actual modifications made by the 
ice are not profound, but the thousand- 
foot thick ice sheet did round off sharp 
corners and scrape away soils. produc- 
ing the rocky. rounded hills so char- 
acteristic of the Hudson valley. As the 
glaciers moved down the riverbed. con- 
siderable deepening took place as a 
result of the scouring of the bedrock 
by the ice. The surface of the bedrock 
under the river passes below sea level 
near Albany and increases its depth 
gradually until at Storm King the bed- 
rock surface is some 900 feet below sea 
level. Such an_ ice-deepened valley is 
comparable to the fjords of Norway and 
New Zealand. That the Hudson Gorge 
is entirely a fjord formed by the action 
of ice has been questioned by some, who 
claim that it is more likely that the 
glaciers merely deepened a valley which 
had been cut by the river at a time 
when the land stood much higher or 
sea level much lower. 

As warmer weather drove the glacier 
back, the Hudson carried huge amounts 
of melt-water laden with silt. sand and 
gravel which had been frozen in the ice. 
The deep fjord became filled with these 
sediments and still larger amounts were 
deposited on the continental shelf in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

When the ice-sheets retreated toward 
the northern border of the State, the 


years. Pleistocene epoch 





After Leverett and Taylor 


Figure 3 (above). At one time the Hudson drained the eastern Great Lakes 


Figure 4 ( below). Lake Champlain was once an arm of the sea 





depressions which are now occupied by 
Lakes Erie and Ontario began to fill 
with water which could not escape to 
the ocean through the St. Lawrence. 
because that river’s course was. still 
blocked by ice. Eventually the lakes 
overflowed into the Mohawk River, 
which in turn flows into the Hudson, 
and so for some time the Hudson drained 
the eastern Great Lakes (see Figure 3). 
In time. of course, the rate of melting 
so exceeded the accumulation of snow 
that the St. Lawrence Valley became 
free of ice and the Great Lakes drained 
into the Atlantic by that route. leaving 
the Hudson with only one major change 
to undergo in order to become the river 
which we know today. 


After Leverett and Taylor 


The weight of the thick sheet of 
glacier ice which covered the St. 
Lawrence-Lake Champlain region de- 
pressed the earth’s crust in that area 
some distance below sea level. so that 
a tongue of the ocean occupied the 
St. Lawrence Valley and what is now 
Lake Champlain. The narrow divide 
which today separates Lake Champlain 
from the upper Hudson was also below 
sea level. forming a natural Hudson- 
Champlain-St. Lawrence 
Figure 4). Slowly the crust rebounded 
in the Hudson-Champlain region (it is 
still rising measurably), cut off the sea- 
level route from Albany to the St. 
Lawrence, and the modern Hudson 


River was born. 


seaway (see 
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Figure 1. Stand of 
160-year-old white 
pine at Pack For- 


est, Warrensburg 





ORESTS signify different things 

to different people. Their beauty 

decorates our landscape; they pro- 

vide recreation spots for the nature 
lover; they protect our watersheds and 
are a sanctuary for birds and animals: 
and they are a source of vast quantities 
of raw materials for the forest industries 
and the farmer. 

Yet few realize that from the com- 
mercial forest lands in New York (about 
12 million acres) comes only one-seventh 
of the total timber consumed by the mills 
located in the State. Most of these forests 
are in poor condition because of past 
mismanagement and overcuttings. Steps 
are now being taken to rehabilitate the 
forests and idle lands. Such rehabilita- 
tion is basic to the welfare of all the 
people of the State. 
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One of the most recent steps here in 


New 
forest 


upon which forest tree improvement is 


based is “genetics” 


Figure 3. Bed for rooting cuttings 


York 


tree 















are dealing with forests, it can be prop- 
erly termed “forest genetics.” Agricul- 
turists have applied the laws of genetics 
to their work in plant breeding for many 
decades. Forest genetics. or. as it is fre- 
quently called. forest tree improvement, 
is, however, just beginning to demonstrate 
changes we can expect in years to come. 

The forest tree breeders’ objectives are 


manifold: To develop faster growing 
trees, trees which reach a merchantable 


size in fewer years, trees which are re- 


sistant to specific diseases and_ insect 
attack, trees which produce high quality 
lumber and veneer and trees which are 


straight with little taper. Also important 


orest Tree Improvement 


by Dr. F. U. Klaehn, Assistant Professor of Silviculture, 


Figure 2. 2-yvear- 
old Scotch pine 


graft from select- 


ed mature tree 


is the preservation of valuable individual 
that of 


science 


direction is 


The 


in this 
improvement. 


trees or stands which have proven superi- 
ority (Figure 1). Only the laws 
of heredity are applied in the right man- 
ner will the breeder get these objectives. 


when 


and inasmuch as we 
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The year 1957 marked the beginning 
of a significant tree improvement pro- 
gram in New York State. The first step 
was taken by the State University College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University by 
starting a forest tree improvement pro- 
gram aimed at preserving valuable stands 
together with the direct improvement of 
our forest trees. This is a long term 
project because forest trees are slow 
growing organisms. They need 60 to 100 
years or more before they will be har- 
vested. 

The first step in tree improvement 
might be called “selection.” This means 
that the tree breeder has to find the best, 


in New York 


State College of Forestry, Syracuse 


ie., superior trees in his working area. 
Such superiority may be in height and 
diameter, rate of growth, wood quality, 
resistance to diseases and/or insect dam- 
age, or have other valuable characteristics 
which qualify the selected trees to be 
considered in our tree improvement work. 
All trees selected are 
marked on the basis of their species, 


registered and 


origin, the climatical and soil conditions 
in which they are growing and according 
to their selected purpose or future use. 
Finding certain preeminent stands avail- 
able for present and future seed supply 
might also be included under “selection.” 

The second step in tree improvement 
employs propagation.” By 
“vegetative propagation,” which makes 
use of portions of the plant other than 
seed, a tree is reproduced as often as 
necessary. It can be planted wherever 


“vegetative 


desired. Very important is the fact that 
all vegetatively reproduced plants from 
a particular tree are, from the hereditary 
point of view. identical. Furthermore, 
any tree reproduced vegetatively from 
another already mature tree, for instance 
one in its flowering stage. generally re- 
tains many mature characteristics and 
will continue to flower (Figure 2). This 

















means for example that a graft made 
from a white pine old enough to produce 
flowers will continue to flower even as 
a small graft only a few feet high. This 
greatly facilitates artificial hybridization 
work by eliminating the need to climb 
to the tops of high trees to reach the 
tree flowers. By producing trees vege- 
tatively from a mother tree which is re- 
sistant to diseases and insect damage, 
we are able to use these plants directly 



















































































Figure 5. Artificial cross-pollination, red pine 
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Figure 4. Female Norway spruce flower 





for reforestation purposes and for the 
establishment of new stands. Vegetatively 
produced plants are of value also in 
any kind of testing work because it 
makes possible the elimination of en- 
vironmental differences between plants 
originating from old trees which are. in 
most cases, growing under a wide variety 
of soil, climatic and other conditions. 


Difference in growth and other charac- 
teristics are therefore mostly controlled. 

Three methods of vegetative propaga- 
tion are important. It is possible to graft 
a small piece of a branch (scion) on a 
young plant (rootstock) of the same 
or a related species, where it will grow 
on a strange root system. We can also 
propagate a tree by “cuttings”—a method 
which is quite frequently used by hor- 
ticulturists. A short piece of a branch or 
cutting is placed into a propagation bed 
until it produces roots (Figure 3). Fairly 
similar to this method are “airlayerings.” 
These are artificially rooted branches. 
The root development takes place on the 
outer part of the branch. Vegetative 
propagation is a very important tool in 
forest tree improvement. Some _ tree 
species are easy to propagate vegetatively 
by means of grafting or cuttings, others 
are more difficult. 


Since the start of the College's tree 
improvement program in 1957, more than 
2.500 grafts have been produced along 
with a high number of cuttings. Most of 
the scions which have been grafted are 
from selected trees growing in New York 
State. Certain valuable trees growing in 
other parts of the United States and from 
abroad have also been propagated vege- 
tatively for special uses. These grafts 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Study in contrasts: Murre egg 
above, hummingbird egg below 


VERYBODY (well, almost every- 

body) knows that birds lay eggs 

and that eggs are always egg- 

shaped. Egg shape depends on 
which birds laid the eggs and thus shape 
varies considerably. Color varies consid- 
erably too. even more than shape—from 
white to black. and from one end of the 
color spectrum to the other. Texture var- 
ies also from the highly glossed eggs of 
the Tinamous (a somewhat Quail-like 
bird of Central and South America) to the 
pebbled eggs of Ostriches. Cassowaries 
and others, and the chalky eggs of Cor- 
morants. 

Size in eggs is only roughly correlated 
with the size of the bird. The Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird lays the smallest 
egg of any bird in the State and the Great 
Black-backed Gull. a fairly recent im- 
migrant from Europe. lays the largest. 
Our Hummer lays eggs only one-half 
inch long, weighing only one-half of a 
gram. A dime. for comparison. weighs 
about two and one-half grams. (There 
are 28.35 grams in one ounce.) The adult 
Hummer weighs only from three to five 
grams. An everage chicken egg weighs 
from two to two and one-half ounces: the 
egg of the gull would weigh about four 
ounces. The biggest bird egg recorded is 
that of the fossil Aepyornis whose 13- 
inch-long egg probably weighed about 26 
pounds. An Ostrich egg over six and one- 
half inches long weighs a bit more than 
three pounds and is the equivalent of two 
dozen chicken eggs. 

The important item to a bird is that 
the egg shell be strong enough to with- 
stand the weight of the brooding adult. 
Birds are not fond of “omelette au nid.” 
So an Ostrich doesn’t lay an egg in the 
same proportion to her body size as the 
Hummingbird: the shell of her egg is 
proportionately thicker and stronger. The 
egg shells of Cassowaries. Ostrich-like 
birds of New Guinea and Australia. are 
dark-colored on the outside layers and 
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Birds’ Eggs and Nests 


Dr. Edgar M. Reilly, Jr., Curator of Zoology, N.Y.S. Museum 


light-colored on the inside and are thick 
enough and strong enough to stand cameo 
carving as well as the bird’s weight. The 
accompanying Figure 2 shows one of 
the carved eggs—a popular souvenir of 
the Australian-New Guinean region. 

As far as we know, the eggs of all birds 
are edible. Dr. Hugh B. Cott. of Cam- 
bridge University in England. has ex- 
perimented for years on the relative 
palatability of bird eggs. In an article. 
based mainly on the findings of a “taste 
panel,” composed of many men and mak- 
ing many trials, eggs were rated on a 
numerical scale (1-9.3) with the common 
hen fruit getting a rating of 8.7 almost 
at the top of the list. Eggs rated higher 
by many experts include: The Common 
Cassowary, the Dwarf Emu, Rockhopper 
Penguin. Wandering Albatross. Whim- 
brel. Common Peafowl, Willow Ptarmi- 
gan and others. It is doubted that any 
of these will ever replace the chicken as 
a domestic egg producer. The panel found 
some eggs, rated high in gastronomic 
literature, got there as rarities. 

The eggs of only 24 species out of the 
212 tested were rated below 5.0: even 
these were “palatable.” but certainly not 
recommended. The eggs of the Black 
Tit. a Chickadee-like bird of Europe. 
were rated lowest of all. a distinction the 
bird probably prefers. 

Yolk color is exclusively confined to 
the yellow-red part of the spectrum. Yolks 
may be very pale yellow. or deep dark 
red and any shade in between. The tast- 
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Figure 1. Shapes of eggs 


ing panel mentioned above used a stand- 
ard steamed omelet and both yolks and 
mixed omelets were measured to color 
standards. There was no indication that 
color influenced the taste of the eggs or 
the choice of the taste panel. 

Shapes are classified as an aid to the 
scientists working with birds. The ac- 
companying Figure 1 shows the major 
shapes as determined mathematically by 
a machine invented for just this purpose. 
There are four major classes: Spherical- 
ellipical. subelliptical, oval and pyriform 
with three variations within each class. 
No bird lays a truly spherical egg. but 
some come very close. No one knows what 
internal forces in the egg channel (called 
oviduct) shape the egg. We do know that 
Murres would not long survive if they laid 
perfectly round or even oval eggs on the 
bare rock ledges of their nesting grounds. 
The slightest disturbances would roll 
them all into the sea or dash them on 
the rocks below. The pyriform egg as 
shown by the illustration of the Murre’s 
egg could only roll in small circles like 
the old-fashioned wooden tops and would 
thus be most likely to remain on the 
ledge. Even with this pyriform “safety 
factor” walking about on the beach 
beneath a Murre colony is more hazard- 
ous than walking through the “pigeon 
alleys” of many of our cities. Eggs of 
many birds nesting in holes or otherwise 
cramped spaces approach spherical in 
shape, probably because this shape is 
more space-conserving. 

Egg manufacture is an amazing process. 
The ovary looks much like a bunch of 
odd-sized grapes ranging. in the chicken, 
from almost microscopic size to about an 
inch in diameter. These are the true 
eggs, known to us as yolks—the albumen, 
membranes and shell are added later as 
food and protection for the developing 
chick. When the yolk reaches the proper 
size it moves from the ovary into the 
oviduct where albumen, then two mem- 
branes, the shell and finally the coloring 
are added. The whole operation is like 
a mass production line in an automobile 
factory. 

The oviduct, which adds materials 
comprising two-thirds of the weight of 
the egg. varies in domestic laying hens 
from 14.5 inches to 33.8 inches in length. 
The albumen-secreting section makes up 
about 51 per cent and the shell- and pig- 
ment-producing section about 13 per 
cent of the total length. In chickens at 
least, the larger end of the egg comes out 
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of the hen first and the chick’s head is 
formed at this end. The egg rotates slowly 
on its longer axis as it passes through 
the oviduct. At times the egg stops and 
where the color is applied in spots and 
blotches. as is the case with the Herring 
Gull. the darker distinct spots are added 
during these pauses. The smeared blotches 
are added while the egg is in motion. 
Some marvelous movies have been made 
showing the entire process in the domestic 
hen. 

Collecting wild birds’ eggs is now 
strictly forbidden by law in the United 
States except for such species as the 
House Sparrow, Starling and Crow. This 
is a wise law as eggs are attractive to 
those with collector instincts and a sense 
of beauty. Time was when most small 
boys had egg collections and many of our 
native birds were driven further and 
further away from our houses by depreda- 
tions of this sort. In some countries eggs 
of even the small song birds are harvested 
for food and this is reflected by the 
scarcity. in Italy. China and other areas, 
of many species of birds and is an indi- 
cation of the lack of good conservation 
ideals and education in such places. Eggs 
and nests of some of our predatory birds 
are shown on the second cover. Even these 
deserve some protection. Should you find 
such a nest, instead of destroying it. 
watch the fascinating development and 
training of the young. It’s fun and more 
valuable to the State’s than 
wanton destruction. 

The number of eggs which a bird lays 
in its nest for one brooding is limited by 
many factors, but principally by the size 
of the nest and the parent birds. A 
Robin usually lays four eggs in a clutch. 
which is what ornithologists call a set of 
eggs found in the nest after full incuba- 
tion has commenced. A Robin may. how- 
ever, lay only three eggs, or up to six. in 
a normal clutch. Eggs are usually laid 
about 24 hours apart so a clutch of four 
eggs would take four days to lay and in 
many species the parents would not start 
full incubation until the fourth day. 
During the laying period the eggs are 
kept from chilling, but the parents will 
readily desert them at this time. When 
full incubation starts, the parents will 
not desert the eggs so readily and just 
prior to hatching a parent bird will often 
let one touch it before flying off. 

Besides the Cowbird, there are other 
avian parasites which lay their eggs in 
other birds’ nests. Among the ducks. 
many species will “sneak” their eggs into 
the nests of other ducks, most often into 
a nest of the same species. This probably 
happens even among some of the song 
birds. The European Cuckoo lays a com- 
paratively small egg which it carries in 
its bill to the nest of the species it is 


farmers 





in the act of parasitising. 

Wild birds can lay more than their 
normal clutch. If one removes an egg 
from a nest, the female will lay another 
egg to replace the missing one. In one 
case, a House Sparrow replaced a “miss- 
ing” egg seventeen times in one nest. In 
large sea-bird colonies, natives make use 
of this habit to assure themselves of fresh 
eggs. The eggs are removed from marked 
nests and the replacements laid by the 
female are collected the following morn- 
ing. No one knows exactly why, but ap- 
parently eggs are usually laid in the 
early morning hours. 

There is no law against collecting bird 
nests in the Fall after the birds have 
finished with them. Almost all bird species 
build a completely new nest each year. 
No matter how carefully some nests are 
constructed, Winter wreaks such havoc 
that even those species like the Eagle 
and some Hawks which do return to the 
same nest year after year must do a major 
reconstruction job. 

Each species of bird builds its own 
kind of nest and, if the nest is still in 
good shape. experts can identify the 
species which built the nest in most 
cases. People are always surprised at the 
number and variety of nests “suddenly” 
obvious in the leafless trees of early 
Winter. They cannot remember seeing 
or hearing the Red-eyed Vireo or the 
Redstart in their garden during the 
Summer, but the nests prove their former 
presence and the cunningness with which 
the birds hid their nests and actions 
from prying eyes. 

There is an art to finding occupied 
birds’ nests. It requires patience, tact, 
sharp eves and knowledge of the species’ 
habits. When one finds an occupied nest 
part of the patience must be exercised 
at once—leave it alone! Many birds will 
desert their nests if disturbed. After the 
young are hatched the parents will stand 
a bit more disturbance without deserting 
their young, but remember that your 
actions might attract animal predators 
to the nest. 

Incidentally, young birds generally 
leave the nest when they are ready to 
leave. Young birds found “helpless” in 
the gardens are not as helpless as they 
seem. The adults are nearby to feed them. 
The noises made by the adults are not 
attempts to get you to care for their 
young, but are noises of fear for their 
young and maybe prayers for your rapid 
departure. If you must do something for 
the bird, tack a small box to the side of 
a tree near where the youngster was found 
and leave the young bird there for the 
parents to find. After all, in these days 
of special formulas, it’s even difficult to 
care for a human foundling, and birds 


feed their young on even more special 





Figure 2. Shells of some eggs are 
heavy enough for cameo carving 


formulas. Young birds are fed more fre- 
quently than human babies and almost 
always an insect diet. It is much more 
humane to kill the nestling outright than 
to starve it to death in your home. 

There are several “keys” to birds’ nests. 
One was published by the Conservation 
Department, written by Dr. A. A. Allen 
and Nick Drahos. It is still available for 
those interested. 

Materials utilized by birds in construce- 
tion of their nests are varied. The Hum- 
mingbird uses plant down. spider webbing 
and lichens to build its compact. well- 
concealed nest; Eagle nests may contain. 
besides the basic sticks and twigs. such 
odd items as electric light bulbs. cigar 
boxes. parts of automobile tires and other 
bits of trash. Nests are pensile like the 
Baltimore Oriole’s, semi-pensile like the 
Red-eved Vireo’s. saddled: like the Hum- 
mingbird’s, varieties of platforms like the 
Dove’s. Cuckoo’s, etc. or cupped like the 
Catbird’s or Robin’s. 

Notice the height above the ground 
where the bird built the nest. as some 
species build nests at certain heights 
above the ground and often in certain 
kinds of trees while similar nests at other 
heights, or in other kinds of trees, belong 
to another species. Size of the “cup.” 
using inside measurements, is important 
in identifying the maker of the nest. A 
slight difference in material may be very 
important. A Robin and a Wood Thrush 
may build nests in similar places of the 
same materials except that the Wood 
Thrush will often add a piece of white 
paper or birch bark to the outside of his 
nest and always will use dead leaves and 
some moss in with the grasses typical of 
the Robin’s nest. For sure identification 
of ground nests it is best to identify the 
adult on the nest—just don’t be fooled by 
the Cowbird. 

Cowbirds make no nests but lay their 
eggs in the nests of species usually smaller 
than themselves. Yellow Warblers “wall 
(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 23) 

out” Cowbird eggs by adding another 
story to their nests. One such nest in the 
State Museum is six stories high with 
each story except the top containing one 
Cowbird egg. Some species destroy and 
remove the egg: most hatch it and raise 
the Cowbird. sometimes to the deteriment 
of their own offspring. 

Hole-nesting birds include many spe- 
cies. The eggs of these species are most 
often white or light-colored and. as men- 
tioned above, often nearly spherical. 
Woodpeckers dig their own nesting holes 
as do some other species such as King- 
fishers. House Wrens, Bluebirds. Tree 
Swallows. Chickadees and others appro- 
priate old Woodpecker cavities or use 
boxes supplied willingly or unwillingly 
by man. Removing dead stumps from 
your woodlots deprives many birds of 
nesting sites and if we do not furnish 
the Bluebirds with a “house” we will 
not have them gracing our gardens and 
orchards. The Conservation Department 
has a reprint available on bird houses 
which gives the proper dimensions for 
the various species. Not only does each 
species have preference in size. but in 
heights above the ground. shading. etc. 
Size of the hole in a Bluebird house is 
critical. as too big a hole allows the 
Starling to take over and if too small 
the Bluebird can't get in. 

House Wrens prefer houses. The male 
works hard selecting the houses (he may 
works on three or more if available) and 
fills each one with assorted twigs. These 
twigs do not form a nest. but only the 
foundation on which the female will build 
the actual nest with some help from papa. 
Why papa is so willing to help is difficult 
to understand for most often mama picks 
an entirely different house or throws out 
all his “furniture” and picks new twigs. 

The Chimney Swift “glues” his twig 
shelf together and on the chimney wall 
with saliva. A spell of chilly weather in 
Summer may be very destructive to the 
Swifts as fumes from the “chill-off” fires 
either kill the birds or the heat loosens 
the “glue” and the whole (bird) family 
tumbles to the grate. 

H. Wayne Trimm has painted a series 
of birds in this issue showing nests and 
eggs. All the species shown nest com- 
monly in our State. except the Thick- 
billed Murre whose egg is shown because 
of its distinct pyriform shape. The infor- 
mation below lists data not obvious from 
the pictures. There are 208 species known 
to nest or to have formerly nested within 
the State boundaries. We cannot show 
them all because of space limitations. The 
New York State Museum at Albany has 
egg specimens of all these species in its 
collections and those who want to study 
the variations can do so at the Museum 
rather than disturb the nests of the wild. 
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Nests and Eggs of 
Some Hawks and Owls 
(See second cover) 

GREAT HORNED OWL (Bubo vir- 
ginianus). Nest usually in deserted 
Hawks’ or Crows’ nests. sometimes in tree 
hollows. May nest as early as February. 

Lays 2 to 3 eggs. 

SCREECH OWL (Otus asio). Lays 4 
to 6 eggs in tree hollows, sometimes in 
barns and old buildings. 

SHORT-EARED OWL (Asio_ flam- 
meus). More common in Winter than 
Summer. Lays 4 to 7 eggs on ground in 
marshy areas. sometimes with a lining of 
sticks and weeds. A study of wintering 
Short-ears in New York State showed 97 
per cent of its food to be meadow mice. 

BARN OWL (Tyto alba). Will nest in 
any hollow or hole. but often found in 
barns. belfries. etc.. where it lays 5 to 9 
eggs. 

MARSH HAWK 
Nests on ground in swamps; 
eggs. 

SPARROW HAWK (Falco sparveri- 
us). Lays 3 to 7 eggs in tree cavities or 
deserted Woodpecker holes. 

RED-TAILED HAWK (Buteo jamai- 
censis). Nests in tallest trees in wood 
patches 30 to 70 feet above ground. Nest 
of sticks. leaves, weeds and trash in which 
it lays 2 to 4 eggs. 

COOPER’S HAWK (Accipiter coup- 
erii). Nest often a mere twig platform in 
tree crotches 25 to 30 feet above ground. 
May use an old Hawk’s or Crow’s nest. 
Eggs 3 to 6. 

SHARP-SHINNED HAWK (Accipiter 
striatus). Nest from 15 to 40 feet above 
ground. Eggs 3 to 6. 

OSPREY (Pandion haliaetus). Nests. 
20 to 50 feet off ground. used and added 
to year after year. Lays 2 to 4 eggs. 


Of Some Small Birds 
(See center spread) 

MOURNING DOVE (Zenaidura mac- 
roura). Nests in bushes or trees from a 
few feet to 15 feet above the ground. 
Only two eggs in each clutch. 

PHOEBE (Sayornis phoebe). Nest of 
mud. mosses and grasses on ledges under 
bridges, on porches or in buildings. Lays 
1 to 6 eggs. 

BLUE JAY (Cyanocitta cristata). Lays 
4 to 6 eggs in nests placed in evergreens, 
sometimes other trees, 10 to 20 ft. off the 
ground. 

HOUSE WREN (Troglodytes aedon). 
Their 6 to 8 eggs are laid in a nest built 
on twigs piled in any nook, corner. hollow 
or in a bird house. 

<UBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD 
(Archilochus colubris). Their tiny nest 
with two eggs may be placed at 15 to 25 
feet above the ground saddled on branches 
generally more than one inch thick. 


LEAST FLYCATCHER (Empidonax 


(Circus cyaneus). 


lays 4 to 6 





minimus). Nest of plant fibers, grasses, 
spider webs, etc., placed in upright forks 
of trees from 5 to 15 feet above the 
ground; 3 to 5 eggs in each clutch. 

BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO (Coccyzus 
erythrophthalmus). Their 3 to 4 eggs are 
laid on platform nests in shrubs or small 
trees, usually 4 to 10 feet up. 

BELTED KINGFISHER (Megaceryle 
alcyon). Their 5 to 8 eggs are laid on a 
mat of coarse grasses placed at the end 
of a tunnel dug in sandy or clayey banks. 
The birds often dig tunnels 6 to 8 feet 
in length. 

CROW (Crovus —brachyrhynchos). 
Crows lay 4 to 6 eggs in fairly well built 
nests usually near the tops of trees seem- 
ing to prefer pine trees. 

CHIMNEY SWIFT (Chaetura_ pela- 
gica). Before chimneys. these birds built 
their nests of twigs glued together with 
their saliva in hollow trees; now most 
nest in chimneys or on walls of old de- 
serted farm buildings laying 4 to 6 eggs. 

FLICKER (Colaptes auratus). Lavs 
5 to 9 eggs in tree hole or cavity. Known 
in some areas as the “High Holer” from 
its habit of digging nesting holes near 
the tops of dead trees. 

BARN SWALLOW (Hirundo rustica). 
Their nests are built mainly in or on farm 
buildings. but occasionally on sides of 
cliffs or in hollow trees. Clutch size: 4 to 
6 eggs. 

CHICKADEE (Parus atricapillus). 
They lay 5 to 9 eggs in grass and feather 
lined cavities in trees. often deserted 
Woodpecker holes and bird houses. 

ROBIN (Turdus migratorius). Robins 
lay 3 to 5 eggs in their familiar mud and 
grass nests which may be built on the 
ground or 80 feet up in the crotch of a 
tall tree. or even on our porches usually 
5 to 30 feet up. 

CATBIRD (Dumetella carolinensis). 
The 3 to 5 eggs are laid in nests made of 
rootlets, twigs. vine bark. etc., usually 
placed in tangled shrubs and vines often 
near houses. 

YELLOW WARBLER (Dendroica pe- 
techia). A finely woven nest of vegetable 
fibers and fine grasses in trees or bushes. 
in woods or fields generally in upright 
crotches fairly close to the ground; 4 to 
5 eggs in a clutch. 

MEADOWLARK (Sturnella magna). 
Their 4 to 6 eggs are laid in nests on the 
ground arched over with the surrounding 
tall grasses. 

AMERICAN GOLDFINCH (Spinus 
tristis). Their 3 to 6 eggs are laid in bulky 
nests of plant fibers, mainly thistle-down, 
generally in small trees or shrubs, prefer- 
ably near streams, fields. 5 to 30 feet up. 

CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER (Den- 
droica pensylvania). The nests, containing 
4 to 5 eggs, are almost invariably below 
three feet from the ground in shrubs and 
bushes. 
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RUFOUS-SIDED TOWHEE (Pipilo 
erythrophthalmus ). Nest, with 4 to 5 eggs, 
is usually on the ground or close to it in 
bushes. 

BROWN-HEADED COWBIRD (Molo- 
thrus ater). The parasite lays its eggs 
in nests of smaller birds such as Warblers, 
Vireos, and Sparrows. Notice larger egg 
in bird’s nest. 

WOOD THRUSH (HAylocichla muste- 
lina). Nest, with 3 to 5 eggs, very similar 
to Robin’s but contains leaves or paper 
and is usually found in trees and shrubs 
between 4 to 10 feet from the ground. 

BALTIMORE ORIOLE (Jcterus gal- 
bula). The pensile nest usually has 4 to 6 
eggs and is found most frequently in elms 
and between 20 to 40 feet off the ground. 

REDSTART (Setophaga_ ruticilla). 
Nest of fine bark. tendrils, plant fibers is 
placed 5 to 20 feet up in trees and shrubs. 
Clutch: 4 to 5 eggs. 

RED-EYED VIREO (Vireo olivaceus). 
Semi-pensile nest of rootlets. bark and 
plant fiber 5 to 40 feet from ground in 
trees and shrubs. Clutch: 3 to 4 eggs. 

SCARLET TANAGER (Piranga oliva- 
cea). Lays 3 to 4 eggs in nest from 7 to 20 
feet above ground in trees, generally. in 
second-growth woodlands. 


CHIPPING SPARROW (Spizella pas- 


serina). Nests with 4 to 5 eggs placed in 
low trees and bushes 5 to 20 feet above 
the ground. 

SONG SPARROW (Melospiza melo- 
dia). Nest of fine hairs and grasses. with 
4 to 5 eggs usually found in bushes, some- 
times on ground. 


Nests and Eggs—Some 


Marsh and Shore Birds 
(See back cover) 


BLACK TERN (Chlidonias niger). 
“Nest” of decayed reeds and grasses. 
Clutch: 2 to 3 eggs. 

COMMON TERN (Sterna hirundo). 
No real nest built. Lays 3 to 4 eggs on 
ground. 

KILLDEER (Charadrius vociferus). 
May put a few grasses in depression in 
the ground but generally lays 4 eggs on 
gravel of driveways, rooftops. roadsides, 
etc. 

HERRING GULL (Larus argentatus). 
May lay 2 to 3 eggs in bare sand or in 
bulky nest of seaweed in grass; may even 
build bulky nest in trees up to 50 feet 
above the ground. 

GREEN HERON (Butorides  vire- 
scens). Lays 3 to 6 eggs on rough plat- 
form of sticks in trees usually fairly low 
and not always near water. 


GREAT BLUE HERON (Ardea hero- 
dias). Lays 3 to 4 eggs on rough plat- 
form of sticks and twigs often high in 
tree tops and often in small colonies; 
sometimes on ground. 

VIRGINIA RAIL (Rallus limicola). 
Lays 6 to 12 eggs in nest made of marsh 
grasses among reeds and only about six 
inches above water. 

SPOTTED SANDPIPER ( Actitis mac- 
ularia). Lays 3 to 5 eggs in rude ground 
nest of grasses near stream or pond. 

PIED-BILLED GREBE (Podilymbus 
podiceps). Lays 4 to 8 eggs in a floating 
nest of water weeds and reeds held to- 
gether with mud from pend _ bottom. 
Always nest in ponds or shallow lakes 
and marshes. 

SKIMMER (Rynchops nigra). Nest a 
mere hollow in sand in which 3 to 5 eggs 
are laid. 

THICK-BILLED MURRE (Uria lom- 
via). The single egg is usually laid on 
rocky cliff ledges where its shape is an 
advantage. 

DOUBLE - CRESTED CORMORANT 
(Phalacrocorax auritus). Lays 2 to 4 eggs 
in nest of sticks and weeds on rock ledges. 
ground, trees and shrubs. 


Published by permission of the Director, New 
York State Museum and Science Service. 





Fish 
Hospital 


Richard I. Stevens, fish 
pathologist, Rome Hatchery 


Hospitals for dogs and cats are nothing 
out of the ordinary these days. But a 
hospital for fish! There is something 
unusual. But you'll find one at the State 
fish hatchery in Rome. It’s the only one 
of its kind in the Empire State. and one 
of the very few in the entire country. 
Technically, this “fish hospital” is known 
as the Unit of Fish Pathology and its 
function is twofold. First of all, its ex- 
perts are available to any of the 22 State 
fish hatcheries in New York, for the di- 
agnosis and treatment of fish diseases. 
Secondly, in the laboratory at Rome. the 
staff conducts a continuing program of 
research on the various ailments to which 
fish—especially trout—seem to be prone. 

It comes as quite a surprise to most 
people, but fish are subject to many of the 
same sicknesses, vitamin deficiencies and 





other ailments that plague poor mortals. 
They can develop goiters, for instance, 
and even cancer. Brook trout occasionally 
get jaundice, and its actually affects the 
color of their skin. But to put the mind 
at ease, none of these fish diseases can 
be communicated to man. 

Fish, believe it or not, can also suffer 
from “tired blood.” As in humans, this 
anemia is sometimes caused by a diet 
deficiency. The doctor’s usual prescrip- 
tion is just give the fish an extra dose of 
brewer's yeast and he'll be “back on his 
fins” in no time. Vitamin deficiencies can 
also be serious—sometimes resulting in 
cataracts—or a certain type of gill dis- 
ease—or a nervous condition known as 
the “whirling disease” in which the fish 
appears to be “all shook up.” 

It was at the Fish Pathology Unit in 
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Rome. incidentally. that much of the pi- 
oneering research on vitamins was done. 
Trout hatcheries throughout America now 
apply their findings. 

But of even greater importance in the 
fish world is the Units basic research on 
a disease known as furunculosis. Most 
people couldn’t even spell it. let alone 
try to diagnose it! It’s this particular dis- 
ease. though. that gives hatchery men 
their biggest headache. Caused by bac- 
teria. furunculosis is a blood disease that 
responds best to the sulfa drugs or ter- 
ramycin. But when it rages in epidemic 
form which sometimes happens in a hatch- 
ery where there are so many fish crowd- 
ed together, then it’s very difficult to 
control. Trout can die off by the hun- 
dreds. The Pathology unit at Rome hopes 
eventually to conquer this vicious killer, 
by producing a strain of trout that may 
be resistant to furunculosis. This selec- 
tive-breeding project is supported in part 
by Federal funds. Results so far look 
promising. but it will take many more 
years of hard work. 

Meantime. experts at this unique “fish 
hospital” in Rome are as busy as ever, 
taking care of their glassy-eyed patients, 
to help provide more and better fishing 
here in the Empire State-—Rosremary A. 
Criarket, Department of Commerce, Radio 
Bureau 
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Lake Taghkanic 
State Park in 
Taconic Region 


State Parks of the Lower Hudson 


HE Lower Hudson Valley is rich 
in history. a traditional travel 
route for both commerce and 
pleasure, and the backdrop for 
ruggedly beautiful and unique scenery. 
With eight million people clustered 
around the mouth of the river. its role in 
supplying large-scale recreational needs 
for New York State is plain enough. 
Visitors marvel] at the success in pre- 
serving scenery and large public park 
acreages so close to the pressures of the 
largest urban population in the world 
It is no accident. and the State Council 
of Parks is proud of its role in co-ordinat- 
ing such preservation. and grateful to 
the public-spirited people and agencies 
who before the days of the Council. fought 
hard and successfully for preservation. 
Two of the member commissions of the 
State Council of Parks have jurisdiction 
in this area. The Taconic State | 
Commission has custody on the east shore 
of the Hudson River from Westchester 
County to the Capital District. The Pali- 
sades Interstate Commission has juris- 
diction within Orange and Rockland 
counties on the west shore. including, by 
virtue of its interstate status. custody 
over the lower Palisades opposite Man- 
hattan in New Jersey. 
The continued preservation of this 
matchless resource. and its sensible utili- 
zation for healthful outdoor recreation 
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by Leonard L. Huttleston, Assistant Director, 
Division of Parks 


This is the fourth in our CONSERVATIONIST review of New York’s unparal- 
leled State Parks. The Taconic and the Palisades State Parks of the lower 
Hudson Valley are priceless, not only in safeguarding historic landmarks of 
the earliest days of our country but in providing outdoor recreational oppor- 
tunity for millions of people in this most densely populated area of our State. 

Editor 


Swimming pool at Harriman State Park 
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will never cease to be a prime purpose 
of the State Council of Parks and its 
constituent regions. 


The Palisades Interstate Region 


About one hundred years ago. the 
young City of New York, which had been 
spreading in all directions. began to grow 
vertically, and with its growth to develop 
an appetite for stone. The rock material 
of the Palisades was a convenient and 
suitable resource. By the late 1800's. the 
reckless quarrying of the cliffs was well 
underway and total destruction of a 
unique scenic wonder was imminent for 
all to see. 

Fortunately, not all who saw were com- 
placent, but one proposal after another 
failed while blasting and the rumble of 
falling rock continued. Finally in 1899, 
the New Jersey Federation of Women’s 
Clubs took up the cause and prevailed 
on the Governor of New Jersey to appoint 
a committee to investigate means of saving 
the Palisades. Meanwhile. on the other 
side of the Hudson, a group of public- 
spirited citizens had joined the campaign, 
and the Governor of New York appointed 
a similar committee to study preservation 
of the cliffs. 

Following the reports of these com- 
mittees and continued pressure from 
citizen groups, the Palisades Interstate 
Park Commission was formed in 1900. 
consisting of five members appointed by 
the Governor of New York and five ap- 
pointed by the Governor of New Jersev— 
sitting either as the New York or New 
Jersey Commission, as need required. The 
Commission was given authority to ac- 
quire whatever property was necessary 
along the Palisades to insure their preser- 
vation, to put an end to blasting and to 
develop a public recreation area. 

The Palisades shares with 
Niagara the distinction of origin in a 


region 


hard-fought struggle to preserve a unique 
resource. Like Niagara, it was a going 
concern when the integrated State Park 
System was created in 1924, At that time 
it was incorporated into the system as an 
original member of the State Council of 
Parks. In 1937, its interstate status was 
clarified and the Commission unified by 
@ compact executed between the New 
York and New Jersey commissions, ap- 
proved by the respective state govern- 
ments, and enacted into law by Federal 
statute, 

The jurisdiction of the Commission 
has grown to the north and west, and 
now includes 53,000 extending 
from the original lower Palisades north 
to Storm King and west into the Ramapo 
Vallev. Generous gifts of land and money 
have been a vital factor in this growth 
exemplified by donations from families of 
New York's most recent Governors. 


acres, 
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In 1908. Mrs. E. H. Harriman offered 
the State 10.000 acres of land in what is 
now the Bear Mountain-Harriman section. 
together with $1.000.000 for establish- 
ment of a State park. and with cordi- 
tions to insure additional State funds. 
the continuation of jurisdiction by the 
State. and abandonment of a proposed 
State prison at Bear Mountain, work on 
which had begun. 

Another timely and valuable gift was 
that of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. who, by 
purchasing and turning over to the Com- 
mission lands on top of the Palisades. 
made possible the construction of the 
Palisades Interstate Parkway and the 
preservation of protection and 
park-like character to the very edge of 
New York City. 

Simple but principles 
guided the development of the region: 

1. Broad recreational use consistent 
with sound conservation. 

2. Large-scale day-use facilities in 
keeping with location close to the New 
York urban area. 

3. Adequate parkway and highway ac- 


scenic 


basic have 


cess, 

1. Group camping for children. 

Existing facilities, built to such stand- 
ards, accommodated over six million day 
visitors in 1958, plus an average camping 
attendance of 7,000 persons per day dur- 
ing the camping season. Daily attendance 
has gone as high as 85,000. far beyond 
the normal average capacity attendance 
of 66,000 for a warm Summer Sunday. 

With the completion of the Palisades 
Parkway, following the construction of 


Bear Mountain State Park, playfield and inn 





the New York State Thruway, access from 
the metropolitan area is excellent and 
increased pressure on available facilities 
is certain. A complete sequence of addi- 
tional recreational areas. ranging from 
projects already underway to proposals 
not yet in a complete design stage, have 
been planned to virtually double day- 
visitor capacity to 120,000 by 1969. 

The largest and most important area 
for recreation is Bear Mountain-Harri- 
man. Bear Mountain facilities 
around famous Bear Mountain Inn. a 
rustic structure of huge legs and stone. 


center 


open the vear around and headquarters 
tor Winter sports. River steamers still 
come to the dock here. Besides the cun- 
ventional park activities, there are roller 
skating and horseback riding. or a trip 
through the Trailside Museum or to the 
breathtaking view from the top of Per- 
kins Memorial Drive for the less strenu- 
ously inclined. 

The huge Harriman section includes 
such important features as the following: 
(1) Sebago and Anthony Wayne recre- 
ational areas—modern high-capacity beth- 
ing and picnicking areas, planned and 
built entirely new since World War II: 
(2) the older but popular Tiorati area; 
(3) the fifty-four resident group camps 


(these are rented to non-profit social 
service agencies who sponsor Summer 


camps for youth): (4) the Lake Welch 
individual and 
region; and (5) the 


area, center of family 
camping in the 
Silvermine Ski area. 

Tallman Mountain section is another 
important 


recreational area featuring 
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Palisades Interstate Parkway near Bear Mountain 


a swimming pool. an outdoor stadium and 
extensive picnic and play areas. There 
are picnic facilities at Nyack Beach and 
Stony Point Battlefield. 

The latest addition to the Palisades 
region is Rockland Lake State Park. It 
was acquired in 1958. utilizing a gift of 
$750.000 from private donors matched by 
an equal appropriation of State funds. It 
adjoins and enlarges the Hook Mountain 
area where plans had already been made 
for facilities geared to river-boat traffic. 
The additional lands. including the lake, 
easily accessible to Route 9W, will afford 
large-scale day-use by car and bus. The 
area will be open to the public in 1959, 
making temporary use of the recondi- 
tioned existing facilities. 

Work on another large capacity area 
will get underway in 1959, with the start 
of construction on swimming and picnick- 
ing facilities at Lake Welch. across the 
lake from the existing campground. This 
will be developed to an eventual day 
capacity of 15.000. 


The Taconic Region 


Unlike its sister region across the Hud- 
son, the Taconic State Park Commission 
did not come into existence until after 
the establishment of the State Council 
of Parks and the integrated State Park 
System. In fact, it was one region which 
started from scratch at that time as there 
was not a single State-owned recreation 
area on the east side of the Hudson. 

The’ pattern of growth in the region 
has been dictated largely by the con- 
figuration of the region and its relation 
t» population centers. The 
cludes specific 


region in- 
jurisdiction in West- 
chester County and the tier of counties 
to the north—Putnam, Dutchess, Co- 
lumbia and Rensselaer; a strip 175 miles 
long and scarcely 25 miles wide. It con- 
nects the huge population of the New 
York area and the Capital District urban 


area. 






























































bridge 


his- 
was a logical undertaking 
and it has been an important factor in 
the development of the region. The Bronx 
River Parkway. the first genuine parkway 
in the United States. had been started in 
New York City as early as 1907 and by 
1925 had been completed to Vabhalla 
near White Plains. Westchester County 


\ parkway 
toric corridor 


through this narrow 


then undertook the extension of the 
Bronx River Parkway along with its 
extensive County Park and Parkway 


System. In 1941, with the Taconic Com- 
mission well established and the parkway 
gaining significance as a through route. 
the Bronx Parkway extension north of 
Kensico Dam was transferred to the State 
in the custody of the Taconic Commission 
and eventually renamed the Taconic State 
Parkway. 

Since that time the Parkway has been 
pushed north another 70 miles to Route 
23 well into Columbia County and a 
hundred miles from New York. Bids were 
received in May of 1959 to extend the 
Parkway to Route 203, where only about 
six miles remain to link it to the Berk- 
shire section of the Thruway. 

Meanwhile the older sections of the 
parkway have become inadequate to serve 
the heavy suburban and through traffic, 
and construction has been started on a 
modern by-pass to the old Bronx Park- 
way through the Sprain Brook Valley 
from the Cross-County Parkway to Haw- 
thorne Circle. Studies have been com- 
pleted and detail plans are in progress 
on the improvement of the Hawthorne 
interchange and the widening and _ re- 
construction of the lower Taconic Park- 
way as far north as the Bear Mountain 
spur, 

Parks for have been de- 
veloped along the parkway as it pushed 
north. Generous donations of land have 
been important in this region. Valuable 
gifts from the estates of Ogden Mills and 
Margaret Lewis Norrie established the 
priceless riverfront parks that now bear 


recreation 
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their names. Similar gifts were respon- 
sible for the 3.400-acre Fahnestock State 
Park in Putnam County and the smaller 
but heavily used James Baird State Park 
near Poughkeepsie. 

The Taconic State Park. with its com- 
panion area. Rudd Pond. hugs the State 
line opposite the Massachusetts-Connecti- 
cut boundary. The Taconic Commission 
hopes to make it a Tri-State Park in co- 
operation with the neighboring states. 

4 more recent park acquisition—again 


following the Parkwav—is the Lake 
Taghkanic area in Columbia County. 


Substantial area was added to this park 
when it was reached by the Parkway and 
the first stage of a full-scale redevelop- 
ment for maximum day 
camping use was begun in 1958. This 
area. less than 50 miles from downtown 
Albany, will begin to serve the Capital 
District. 

\ still more recent acquisition is Mo- 
Park in northern Westchester 
County. After long negotiation, the largely 


visitors and 


hansic 


undeveloped section of this park north 
of Mohansic Lake transferred by 
Westchester County to the State in 1958. 
This transfer relates to the previous as- 
sumption of parkway jurisdiction and 
the construction of the Sprain Parkway, 
by which the State is 
relieve the County of other than local 


was 


undertaking to 


park obligations insofar as practicable. 
Some reconstruction of the park is al- 
ready under way. and plans are in prog- 
ress for a full-scale recreational develop- 
ment to an initial daily capacity of ten 
to twenty thousand. 

Noteworthy facilities in the Taconic 
region are the fine boat basin at Norrie 
Park and the popular golf course at 
James Baird State Park. These impreve- 
ments supply badly needed facilities at 
critical points in the region. 

Future plans of the Taconic Commis- 
sion are naturally linked to the concen- 
tration of population at both ends of 
its attenuated region. Full development 
of Mohansic Park ranks high. Continua- 
tion of the Sprain Parkway and moderni- 
zation of the Taconic will take 
some time because of the large appropria- 
tion needed. but is vital to maintain the 


low er 


free, smooth passage of pleasure trafhe 
northward out of New York. Improve- 
ment of Lake Taghkanie State Park and 
extension of the Taconic Parkway at 
the Berkshire spur are fully 
planned and ready to go as fast as funds 
become available. 

Further increase and 
consolidate the Hudson River Park front- 
age is a long term but active aim. Finally 
the improvement of the lower Taconic 
and further suburban growth will cer- 
tainly require more park area in the 
vicinity of upper Westchester and Put- 
nam counties in the not too distant future 


least to 


acquisition to 
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Conservation Legislation—1959 


Fish 


Trout (Sections 261, 262)—Establishes a 
uniform open season for brook, brown, rain- 
bow and lake trout. splake and landlocked 
salmon from April 1 to September 30 through- 
out the State, except that lake trout may 
be taken at any time in Lakes Erie and On- 
tario. It continues the authority of the Con- 
servation Department to establish the open- 
ing and closing dates for taking brook, 
brown, rainbow and lake trout and _ land- 
locked salmon in Cayuga. Seneca and Skane- 
ateles lakes until December 31, 1962. (Ef- 
fective 4/1/59.) 

Trout (Section 172)—Authorizes the Con- 
servation Department to close the season on 
trout, lake trout and landlocked salmon any 
time between the Sunday after Labor Davy 
and September 30 in any waters where it is 
determined that a closing is required to pre- 
vent overharvesting. (Effective 4/1/59.) 

Trout (Sections 261, 268)—Adds splake to 
the species for which the Conservation De- 
partment may fix size limits in certain Adi- 
rondack counties and makes necessary 
changes in the existing law to conform with 
the new closing date for trout of September 
30. (Effective 4/1/59.) 

Trout (Section 356)—Authorizes the Con- 
servation Department 
ging of trout 


to regulate the tag- 
from commercial hatcheries 
in a manner that will not interfere with speci- 
mens used for exhibition purposes but would 
still require proper tagging of trout that 
are sold for food purposes. (Effective 
3/17/59.) 

Trout (Section 262) —Fixes a daily catch 
limit of five trout (in the aggregate) in the 
Beaverkill River from its mouth at East 
Branch to its confluence with Willowemoc 
Creek at Roscoe and in Willowemoc Creek 
upstream to the Route 17 highway bridge 
at Livingston Manor. (Effective 4/12/59.) 

Trout (Section 268)—Removes the pro- 
hibition against fishing from December 1 to 
the opening day of the trout season in 
that part of the Croton Falls Reservoir east 
of the Croton Falls-Carmel Road, Putnam 
County. (Effective 4/15/59.) 

Black bass (Section 262)—-Adds the 
Beaverkill River and its tributaries to the 
list of waters where there is no minimum 
size and no cree] limit on black bass taken 
from the opening of trout season through 
November 30. (Effective 3/17/59.) 

Black bass (Section 262)—Establishes 
June 16 through November 30 as the open 
season for black bass in Oneida Lake, until 
November 30, 1963. (Effective 4/8/59.) 

Bait fish (Section 268) —Adds Lewis Coun- 
ty to the list of counties in which fish may 
not be used as bait in certain brook trout 
waters designated by the Conservation De- 
partment. (Effective 4/12/59.) 


Perch (Sections 262, 265)—Removes the 
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Summary and Review 
by Earl A. Westervelt 


Vore than 150 separate bills were pre- 
sented at the 1959 session of the Legis- 
lature affecting various phases of con- 
servation. Of these bills, about 45 were 
finally passed and signed by the Gover- 
nor. Those which seem to be of particular 


interest are summarized herewith. If the 
reader finds items of special interest, he 
should consult the complete law. Be- 
cause the majority of laws pertain to fish 
and game, references are to the Fish and 
Game Law unless otherwise noted. 





closed season on yellow perch in Cazenovia, 
Otisco, Skaneateles, Cross, and Onondaga 
lakes and Jamesville Reservoir including the 
taking of this species by the use of tip-ups. 
(Effective 4/15/59.) 

Shellfish (Sections 305-318, 387) —Revises 
and recodifies, and makes some substantive 
changes in the Sections of the Fish and 
Game Law having to do with the licensing, 
certification, possession, processing, trans- 
portation, etc., of oysters, clams, scallops, 
crabs and lobsters. (Effective 10/1/59.) 

Starfish—Appropriates $25,000 to the Con- 
servation Department for research and de- 
velopment of measures to control starfish 
in Long Island Sound, in co-operation with 
the State of Connecticut; said starfish con- 
stituting a mounting hazard to the shell- 
fishery of these waters. The appropriation is 
dependent an a like amount being made avail- 
able by Connecticut. (Effective 4/13/59.) 


Game and Furbearers 


Deer (Sections 226, 230, 234)—Suspends 
for one year the provision for a one-day, 
deer-of-either-sex season in the Southern 
Zone. Authorizes the Conservation Depart- 
ment to suspend the one-day deer-of-either- 
sex season in the Northern Zone or to ex- 
tend it for a period not to exceed the last 
10 days of the regular deer season in all or 
any part of this zone. Also, authorizes the 
Conservation Department to declare deer-of- 
either-sex seasons in any area of the State, 
following the close of the regular seasons, 
if additional deer herd control and manage- 
ment is deemed necessary. It requires that all 
deer taken be reported to the Conservation 
Department within 10 days of the date of 
taking. (Effective 4/13/59.) 

Deer (Sections 230, 234) —Permits the tak- 
ing of a second deer in Westchester County 
under Conservation Department regulation, 
by long bow only, after the regular limit of 
one deer has been taken anywhere in the 
State. It provides for an opening date of the 
deer season in Westchester County of No- 
vember 1 instead of November 15. (Effective 
4/15/59.) 

Deer (Sections 226, 230, 390) —Authorizes 
the Conservation Department to set special 
open seasons for taking deer-of-either-sex in 


Westchester County during the month of 
January using shotguns only. Special permits 
would be required from the town clerk and 
written permission would be required from 
the landowner, or lessee, of 10 acres or 
more within that town. Permits would be 
limited in number with no hunting on Sat- 
urdays or Sundays and persons who had al- 
ready taken a deer during the regular license 
year would be _ ineligible. (Effective 
10/1/59.) 

Black bear (Section 172)—Authorizes the 
Conservation Department to terminate the 
open season or declare a closed season for 
black bear in any county or region of the 
State if the bear population requires such 
protection. (Effective 10/1/59.) 

Beaver (Section 200) —Authorizes the Con- 
servation Department to issue permits to 
landowners in the Northern Zone for the 
taking of beaver at any time and by any 
means specified by the Department if the 
animals are determined to be detrimental to 
the land use being practiced. (Effective 
4/13/59.) 

Pheasants (Section 226)—Provides that 
any open season for pheasants, fixed by order 
of the Department in the Counties of Dela- 
ware, Greene, Orange, Rockland, Sullivan 
and Ulster, shall include the intervening Sun- 
days. (Effective 4/12/59.) 


Grouse (Sections 226, 228)—Continues 
until October 1. 1962, the authority of 


the Conservation Department to fix hunting 
seasons and bag limits on ruffed grouse. (Ef- 
fective 7/1/59.) 

Wild turkey (Section 228)—Continues the 
authority of the Conservation Department to 
establish open seasons and bag limits on 
wild turkeys, that are desirable for proper 
management, until October 1, 1962. (Effec- 
tive 7/1/59.) 


Fish and Game—Other 


License fees (Section 220)—Increases to 
$3.25 each, the fees for citizen-resident hunt- 
ing, big game, fishing, and trapping licenses, 
and to $5.75 the fee for a citizen-resident 
combined hunting and fishing license. In 
each case 25¢ of the fee goes to the issu- 
ing clerk. (Effective 10/1/59.) 

License identification (Section 388)—Pro- 
vides the same penalty for a person refusing 
to show his hunting, fishing or trapping li- 
cense on demand of any person as now ap- 
plies if he refuses to exhibit it on demand 
of a game protector or other law enforce- 
ment officer. (Effective 10/1/59.) 

Licenses data (Section 219)—Deletes 
“place of birth” from information required 
of purchasers of licenses to hunt, fish or trap. 
Removes the requirement that an_ issuing 
officer must endorse a license if presentation 
of naturalization papers is dispensed with in 
the case of a foreign born applicant. (Effec- 
tive 10/1/59). 
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Archery licenses (Section 219) —Requires 
special instruction in the use of the long 
bow, in addition to the regular firearms safety 
training, before an applicant under the age 
of 21 years can obtain his first special arch- 
ery license. It does exempt persons who 
qualify for a regular hunting license prior 
to 10/1/59 and it authorizes the Conserva- 
tion Department to designate the New York 
State Field Archers’ Association as its agent 
for giving the (Effective 
10/1/59.) 

License fees (Sections 210. 211. 219. 220. 
358)—Replaces the present three-day, non- 
resident fishing license with a six-day license 
and changes the fee from $2.50 to $4. plus 
the usual 25¢ issuing fee to the clerk. (Effec- 
tive 10/1/59.) 

Licenses, youth camps (Section 213)— 
Permits inmates of any conservation work 
camp, operated by the Department of Cor- 
rection, to fish without a license on areas 
controlled by the Conservation Department. 
(Effective 4/13/59.) 

Armed forces licenses (Section 213)—Con- 
tinues until July 1, 1960, the provision en- 
titling members of the Armed Forces in ac- 
tive service to hunt, fish and trap without 
licenses except that a big game license is 
required to take deer and bear and a trap- 
ping license is required for beaver and ot- 
ter trapping. (Effective 7/1/59.) 

Preserve regulations (Section 367)—Re- 
moves the prohibiting against fishing and 
hunting immediately outside licensed fishing, 
game breeding or shooting preserves. ( Effec- 
tive 7/1/59.) 

Posting (Sections 176, 365, 366, 367)— 
Correlates provisions for posting notices to 
include requirements under the “Fish and 
Wildlife Management Act” to provide for 
proper procedure 


instruction. 


under various circum- 
stances and establishes as a violation any 
act contrary to a notice erected according 
to the law. (Effective 4/16/59.) 

Membership (Section 60, Conservation 
Law)-—Provides for including the chairman 
of each Fish and Wildlife Management Dis 
trict as an ex-officio member of the District 
Forest Practice Board within his district: and 
for including the chairman of the State 
Fish and Wildlife Management Board as an 
ex-officio member of the State Forest Prac- 
tice Board. (Effective 4/8/59.) 

Dogs (Section 186) —Removes authority to 
kill dogs pursuing or killing game or wild- 
life on enclosed lands licensed under the 
Fish and Game Law, or on State Game Man- 
agement Areas when such dogs are being 
used legally for hunting or training. Author- 
izes the owner of lands licensed as a dog 
training area to hunt deer thereon during 
the ope season and to drive deer off a li- 
censed dog training area during the closed 
deer season providing no dogs or firearms 
are used, (Effective 10/1/59.) 

Dogs (Ag. and Mkts. Law)—Authorizes 
the quarantine of all dogs in any town or 
county whenever the deer population is suffer- 
ing severe depredation by dogs. It requires 
any peace officer or game protector to kill 
any dog harassing deer in violation of such 
a quarantine, (Effective 4/22/59.) 

Law Enforcement Vehicles (Vehicle and 


Traffic Law) 


Provides that law enforce- 


ment officers employed by the Conservation 
Department may have a red light and/or 
siren on State-owned cars for use when en- 
gaged in their official duties. (Effective 
4/23/59.) 

Rabies (Section 205) —Extends for another 
year the provision for financial assistance to 
counties participating in control of rabies 
in wildlife. (Effective 4/1/59.) 

Game Management Lands—Authorizes the 
Conservation Department to exchange certain 
parcels of land included in the Three Riv- 
ers Game Management Area near Baldwins- 
ville for adjacent lands of substantially 
equal value owned by Astor Trust Funds to 
round out and better adjust the boundaries 
of the State-owned area. (Effective 4/21/59.) 


Water 

Water resource planning (Conservation 
Law)—-Extends the powers of the Water 
Power and Control Commission to include 
planning and development of water re- 
sources, for protection, conservation, devel- 
opment and beneficial use, and provides for 
appointment of regional planning and de- 
velopment boards to investigate and hold 
hearings to consider the impounding and re- 
tention of flood waters for future use and 
distribution. Provides for representation on 
the Water Power and Control Commission of 
the Deputy Commissioners of Conservation 
and of Health and an Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. (Effective 4/24/59.) 

Flood control (Commission) — Continues 
the Temporary State Commission for creat- 
ing and completing a Federal long-range pro- 
gram of flood control and regulation of flood 
waters in the State until March 31, 1960. 
(Effective 3/31/59.) 

Small watersheds (Conservation Law)— 
Authorizes the transfer of the real estate and 
other property of certain drainage improve- 
ment districts to county small watershed dis- 
tricts in which they are located when it is 
in the best interest of the public. (Effec- 
tive 4/20/59.) 

Water Regulating Districts (Conservation 
Law)—Consolidates the Hudson River and 
the Black River Regulation districts into a 
single district with a board of five members 
to be appointed by the Governor and abol- 
ishes the present boards. (Effective 4/1/59.) 

Wetlands (Section 360, 394)—Authorizes 
the Conservation Department to enter into 
co-operative agreements with town or coun- 
ties, or both, for the purpose of preserving 
town or county-owned wetlands on Long 
Island. It provides for sharing development 
and maintenance costs on such areas within 
the limits of funds appropriated for the 
purpose. (Effective 10/1/59.) 

Stream damage (Sections 179, 387)—Sets 
up a system for preventing unreasonable 
damage, by man-made interference or altera- 
tion, of the beds and banks of streams. The 
streams, or sections of them, would be lim- 
ited to a selected list of streams compiled 
by the Conservation Department. Projects 
carried on by Federal, State or County gov- 
ernments are exempt from the permit re- 
quirements of this (Effective 
10/1/59.) 

Chemical controls (Section 1208, Health 
Law) Gives the Water Pollution Control 
Board the same regulatory powers over the 


system, 


chemical control and extermination of un- 
desirable fish as it now has for the chemical 
control and elimination of aquatic vegetation. 
(Effective 4/13/59.) 


Boats and Boating 


New Division (Conservation Law, Finance 
Law)—Establishes a Division of Motorboats 
in the Conservation Department to adminis- 
ter and enforce all statutes. rules and regu- 
lations relating to the use and operation of 
motorboats on the waterways of. the State. 
\ppropriates $600,000 to initiate the estab- 
lishment and operation of the new Division. 
(Effective 4/1/59.) 

Park waters (Section 626, Conservation 
Law)—Gives authority to regional park com- 
missions to regulate water sports and the 
operation, speed and mooring of boats on 
waterways of reservations and parks and 
up to 1,000 feet offshore of any park bathing 
beach. (Effective 4/23/59.) 


Forestry 
Forest Preserve (Constitutional Amend- 
ment) —Passed this year, for the second time. 
by the Legislature and thus eligible for 
presentation this Fall in referendum. Toe 
construct and maintain to Federal standards 
interstate highway (Northway) Route 502 
from the vicinity of Glens Falls northerly to 
the vicinity of the Villages of Lake George 
and Warrensburg, the Hamlets of South Hor- 
icon and Pottersville, northerly on the west 
side of Schroon Lake to the Hamlet of 
Schroon, northerly to the vicinity of Schroon 
Falls, Schroon River and North Hudson, and 
to the east of Makomis Mountain, east of 
the Hamlet of New Russia, east of the Village 
of Elizabethtown, northerly to the Hamlet 
of Towers Forge, and east of Poke-O-Moon- 
shine Mountain. northerly to the vicinity of 
the Village of Keesville and the City of 
Plattsburgh—said highway construction and 
maintenance to take not more than 300 acres 
of State Forest Preserve lands. Filed with 
Secretary of State, 3/25/59.) 

Forest Preserve (Constitutional Amend- 
ment)—Passed by the 1959 Legislature and 
to be presented again at the 1960 Session. 
To relocate, reconstruct and maintain not 
more than 50 miles of existing highways, in- 
cluding that part of the existing highway in 
Hamilton County continuing Route 10 from 
the southerly boundary of Hamilton County 
to the point where it meets with Route 8. 
(Filed with Secretary of State, 3/25/59.) 

Forest Preserve (Various Laws)—Provides 
that the county treasurer of each county 
having Forest Preserve lands within said 
county, shall furnish the Conservation De- 
partment with a listing of all parcels situated 
in the Forest Preserve, bid in by the county 
but not redeemed. County shall sell these 
to the State, if they elect to purchase, within 
six months of filing of the list. If not acquired 
by the State within that period, the county 
will dispose of such lands as ordinarily pro- 
vided. (Effective 10/1/59.) 

Trespass (County Law)—Adds forest tree 
disease control and forest insect control to 
that part of the law pertaining to activities 
for which employees of the Conservation De- 
partment will not be liable for trespass on 
public or private lands while they are doing 
authorized control work. (Effective 4/1/59.) 
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Boats and more boats 


Most States are now struggling to 
come up with a plan for uniform boat- 
ing regulations to bring some order out 
of near chaos in the “water space” prob- 
lem. A quick look at a few of the boating 
statistics show the reason why. 

In 1958, 37 million Americans went 
down to the water in over 7 million boats. 
Incidentally, they spent more then $2 
billion doing it. There are 481.000 motor 
boats numbered by the Coast Guard; 
314,000 inboard motor boats on non- 
Federal waters; 4.000 large yachts and 
sailboats documented by U.S. Customs; 
5,525,000 outboard motors in use; 3.620.- 
000 outboard powered boats in the pleas- 
ure fleet; 1,600,000 boat trailers in use: 
2,425,000 rowboats, dinghies, prams and 
miscellaneous craft; 774.000 inboard gas- 
oline engines in use. All told, they used 
404 million gallons of gasoline last vear 
and more than 22 million gallons of lub- 
ricating oil. 

In addition, skippers spread ten and 
a half million gallons of marine paint 
and varnishes to keep their craft ship- 
shape. 


Division of Motorboats 


In line with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Boating Act of 1958 (the Bonner 
Bill), New York State has adopted spe- 
cial legislation setting up a Division of 
Motorboats in the Conservation Depart- 
ment. 

Under enabling legislation, the State. 
rather than the Federal government, will 
receive income from motorboat registra- 
tion. 

The new Division of Motorboats will 
begin the registration of boats on Janu- 
ary 1, 1960. In addition to registration. 
and of increasing importance, the new 
division will undertake a program of 
safety education in the operation of boats. 
And in co-operation with the State’s local 
subdivisions, more effective law enforce- 
ment is planned. 

Until January 1, 1960, however, the 
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registration of boats will continue to be 
a responsibility of the State Department 
of Public Works. 

Boat owners wishing to register this 
year should write for an application to: 
New York State Dept. of Public Works, 
256-260 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y., 
Att: Boat Inspector. 


Foreign feather lore 


inhabitants of the various 
countries of the world have different and. 
from our point of view. sometimes un- 
usual customs. And, according to a re- 
cent issue of the Indian Forester, so do 
the birds. In Java. for instance. it appears 
that parts of or even whole houses are 
cheerfully abandoned by their owners to 
a bird that goes by the rather distinc- 
tive name of the whiterumped swiftlet. 
This bird is not satisfied to nest in the 
back yard or in an ordinary bird house. 
It prefers to nest in what could be 
your house or mine if we were inhab- 
itants of Java. But. if we can _ believe 
all that we read. should this happen 
to us we would be fortunate indeed. 
It seems that the nests of this swiftlet 
are edible and their sale can _ bring 
enough money to the owner for a brand 
new house. 

Not to be outdone by a mere white- 
rumped swiftlet in Java, a pair of 
purple sunbirds in New Forest. Dehra 
Dun (India) took over not only some- 
one’s house but also one of the most im- 
portant rooms therein. Purple sunbirds 
normally suspend their nests from twigs 
in garden or jungle but this particular 
pair of extroverts, scouting about for 
greener pastures, investigated behind a 
door inadvertently left open, and selected 
the flushing chain in a not so modern 
bathroom as the site for its annual nest 
construction. 

Urged on by the cheerful singing of 
the male, the female sunbird promptly 
and expertly fabricated her nest around 
the flushing chain with whatever mate- 
rials sunbirds find suitable for such a 
project. Despite daily use of the bath- 


Human 


the back of the book 


room, the female under the watchful 
eyes of her mate. completed the nest. 
laid two eggs and successfully reared 
one offspring. 

The rightful owner of the bathroom. 
amazed at his tenants and knowing some- 
thing about their normal habits. left the 
nest undisturbed to await further develop- 
ments. Sure enough. for the next several 
days the female occasionally visited the 
nest. finally laying one more egg after 
which she disappeared. Certainty not 
overworked and, undaunted by it all, the 
male was again singing lustily in the 
bathroom five days later—and there the 
story ends.—Roy Irvinc 

(Ed. note: Just as well, too.) 


Birds and bugs 


A yellow throat warbler can eat as 
many as 10,000 tree lice in a single day. 
The appetite of most other birds is equal- 
ly insatiable. A single chickadee has 
been known to destroy 100,000 canker- 
worm eggs in a couple of weeks. plus 
thousands of tent caterpillar moth eggs. 
A killdeer can eat over 300 mosquito 
larvae in a single meal. These birds are 
equivalent to many dollars spent in in- 
secticides for the garden. 

A gardener can do much to attract 
these welcome garden dwellers and one 
of the best ways to encourage birds to 
make your garden their home is to provide 
plants that give cover and food. A variety 
of these plants means a variety of birds. 
You can choose plants that will provide 
food through most of the year. 

Birds will appreciate houses, too. They 
should be located in low shrubs, in ever- 
greens under the eaves of your house, or 
on poles at varying heights. Always situ- 
ate them with the entrance away from 
prevailing winds and give them a slop- 
ing roof, ventilation. and a drainage hole 
in the floor. Indians used dried squashes 
as homes for wrens and martins. You 
can build your own and detailed plans 
are available. Send a postcard to the 
N.Y.S. Conservation Department, Divi- 
sion of Conservation Education, Albany. 
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Forest Tree Improvement 
(Continued from page 21) 
will be used for grafting at arboretums. 
for testing and in particular hybridiza- 
tion purposes. 

This brings us to the third technique 
used in our tree improvement work— 
“hybridization.” All cross-pollination in 
artificial hybridization is done by the 
tree breeder. The sequence of pollination 
work is first. the collection of valuable 
pollen material and secondly, the trans- 
fer of this pollen to the female flower 
(Fig. 4, Pg. 21) where it will fertilize the 
flower and result in offspring of particu- 
lar attributes. It is likely that by hybridiz- 
ing superior parents their offspring will 
also be on the average superior. By hy- 
bridizing two trees which differ in their 
characteristics we hope to obtain offspring 
with combined characteristics. For in- 
stance, these might be a combination of 
good growth and resistance to disease. 

The first performed at the 
College of Forestry used normal trees 
of the Larch (Larix), Spruce (Picea) 
and Pines (Pinus) genera. Since most 
of these trees were tall. it is under- 
standable that the hybridization pro- 
cedures were difficult and hazardous. 
The technique consists of the isolating 
of the female flower by means of paper 
bags or similar coverings, then apply- 
ing the pollen to the enclosure (Fig. 5, 
Pg. 21), and finally removing the bag and 
harvesting the seed. In the future, 
grafted stock will be used permitting 
the hybridization job to be done on 
trees which are small and where no 
climbing will be necessary. 

Hybridization is one of the most 
important procedures in any kind of 
tree breeding work. We can, for instance, 
cross two white pines, a cross which 
is called intra-specific, or we can cross 
two pines different from each other. 
a cross which is called inter-specific. 
Hybridization of different pine species 
with each other may well result in 
“hybrid vigor” (Heterosis). This means 
that the offspring demonstrates a_cer- 
tain character such as growth or disease 
resistance to a higher degree than either 
parent. Our modern-day varieties of 
corn is a familiar example of hybrid 
vigor. Hybrid vigor has been shown to 
occur when hybridizing European with 
Japanese larch or eastern white pine 
with a related pine species from the 
Himalayan Mountains. Hybrid vigor is 
also found when hybridizing our white 
spruce with Sitka spruce from the West 
Coast. There are many “heterotic” com- 
binations known so far which are of 
value to our forests. Not every cross, 
however. between different tree species 
is successful. It is, for instance, very 
unlikely that we can obtain offspring 


crosses 


between Norway and white spruce or 
Scotch pine and red pine. Trees can also 
be inbred. Inbreeding consists of apply- 
ing a tree’s own pollen to the female 
flower. Inbred procedures are generally 
difficult to accomplish and when done, 
the offspring usually shows a consider- 
able reduction in vigor. Two inbred 
generations combined, however, might 
result in a high degree of hybrid vigor. 

Artificial hybridization has a_ very 
important place in tree improvement. 
This is particularly true in research. Its 
application, however, has limitations when 
thinking of mass production of superior 
seed. Only in tree species having a high 
seed bearing capacity can the crossing 
job be done by man. If we need a 
greater quantity of seed we have to de- 
velop new ways to obtain them. Horticul- 
turists have developed methods by which 
fruits can be produced in great amounts. 
Similar methods applied by the forest 
tree breeder lead to the establishment 
of what he calls “seed orchards” or 
“seed gardens.” Such a seed orchard 
consists of a certain number of valuable 
grafts, all them in a flower and fruit 
setting stage. spaced in planting so that 
they cross readily with one another 


(Figure 6) below. 
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“Seed orchard” Norway spruce 


In such seed orchards the pollination 
job is done. depending on the tree 
species. by wind or insects. All conifer- 
ous tree species are wind-pollinators. 
In other words. the wind carries the 
pollen from one tree to the female 
flower of another. Pollination of black 
cherry or tulip poplar flowers, on the 
other hand, is done by insects which 
carry the pollen and fertilize the female 
parts of the flowers. Seed orchards are 
becoming increasingly important in 
forest tree improvement because they 
greatly facilitate the harvest of superior 
forest seeds. In most cases the cones 
can be reached by a person standing 
on the ground. Seed orchards also enable 
us to stimulate flower and seed produc- 
tion. Such techniques are similar to those 
used by the horticulturists and farmers 
who prune their fruit trees and apply 
fertilizers. 

Seed orchards are still in the very 
beginning stage in New York State. In 
1958 the initial steps were taken toward 
the establishment of a red pine “seed 
orchard.” In the coming years some 
older grafts will be strong enough to be 
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used in other “seed orchard” establish- 
ments. Hardwoods are important com- 


ponents of our forests and valuable 
species such as black cherry, tulip 
poplar, sugar maple and others are 


included in our program. 

As the term forest tree improvement 
indicates we are working toward some- 
thing which is better than what we 
have now. Combining only the best by 
artificial or natural hybridization is the 
means toward that objective. To be sure 
that this is really the case, forest tree 
breeders have to test their results as 
they go along. Thus, “testing” is the 
fourth step. Doing so we have to distin- 
guish between testing of the hereditary 
quality of a certain mother tree and. 
secondly, testing its offspring. Only 
material which is really superior, from 
the genetical point of view. should be 
used in the future. Testing itself con- 
cerns all the different characteristics 
mentioned above and demands consider- 
able time. 

There are other ways, of course, by 
which our forests can be improved. To 
mention a few: Finding outstanding 
races of a certain tree species which 
outgrow local races; introducing new 
promising forest tree species from other 
parts of the world as has been done 
in the past with Norway spruce. Euro- 
pean and Japanese larch; finding speci- 
mens of a certain tree species which 
are, as the geneticists call it, polyploid. 
This refers to a plant that has more 
chromosomes (structures in the cell of 
a plant or an animal that carry the 
hereditary factors or genes) than normal 
for that particular species. 

A very important objective of the 
forest tree breeder is education. By this 
we mean helping foresters. landowners, 
farmers and other people owning or 
simply interested in woodlands, to think 
more of the future. A very important step 
is to leave the best trees in the stands 
for reproduction and not to cut them. 
This. in itself, can gradually increase 
forest productivity. The tree breeder is 
also looking for help, particularly in 
finding outstanding trees. Then too, areas 
are needed where material can be grown 
under careful supervision. 

Forest tree improvement work is being 
carried on in many sections of our coun- 
try and the world. Very promising re- 
sults have already been obtained. Many 
agencies, particularly in the South, are 
devoting large sums to advance the work. 

When one realizes the importance of 
timber in New York State’s economy, 
it soon becomes apparent that we, too, 
must not fall behind in developing this 
important new phase of forestry. Cer- 
tainly, the benefits to the people of New 
York through such work can be many. 
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Outhboats vs fish 


The outboard motor has been a tre- 
mendous boon to the fisherman, but it 
is no longer primarily an item of fishing 
equipment. The outboard has become 
power for an ever-increasing number of 
pleasure craft and. with the increased 
use of outboards. on almost every nav- 
igible body of water, the fisherman is 
concerned with what the steady churn- 
ing traffic is doing to the fishing. 

Facts reported thus far seem to indi- 
cate that “outboards don’t scare fish” 
and, in a few cases. improve the chances 
for a catch. One investigator found the 
only way he could catch white bass 
successfully was to dance spoons through 
the wake of an outboard. In a research 
experiment in Michigan. outboards were 
placed on boats and tethered to posts 
in such a manner they circled the pond 
hour after hour. Similar ponds were 
maintained motorboat-free and checks of 
fishing success were made in both, over a 
period of several days. Final results 
showed little or no difference in either 
the disturbed or undisturbed ponds. 

In Texas, a fishermen’s group hired 
a skin diver to observe the reaction of 
fish to outboard noises. His analysis 
showed that surface noise had _ little 
effect on fish at depths of over 10 feet. 
As part of this test, a boat was run 
back and forth over the test area but 
fish ignored the disturbance and con- 
tinued normal activity. In shallow areas. 
less than six feet deep, a surge was 
noticeable from outboard activity but did 
not seem to disturb the fish. 

Another enterprising observer in Maine 
found four occupied smallmouth bass 
nests on a gravel bar some 20 feet 
offshore. An outboard was driven di- 
rectly over the nests and an observer 
in a nearby canoe checked the results 
before the wake of the outboard ob- 
scured the area. Results were that two 
of the bass were undisturbed and the 
only action of three others was to turn 
and face the approaching canoe and 
observer. To take it a step further. 
hookless lures were trolled through these 
same beds after the agitation by the 
outboard and several strikes were made 
by the nesting fish. A final try with 
hooked lures netted two of the fish and 
these were marked by a string tied 
round the body, ahead of the tail. Both 
were released some distance from their 
nests. After a few minutes a check re- 
vealed both marked fish back on the 
nests. 


It would seem, with the evidence thus 
far reported, that the biggest disturbance 
outboards make is to the fishing fisher- 
man. Who wants a churning outboard 
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raising a wake when one is concentrating 
on the art of catching a fish? 


Fire tower visitors 


In this day and age of elevators and 
escalators there are still some people 
who will climb a long flight of stairs 
for a view. 

The Conservation Department’s fire 
towers receive more and more visitors 
each Summer. so many in fact that 
Francis Bosquet, Observer at Summit 
Mt. Tower in Allegany State Park, 
decided to analyze the visitor list. He 
came up with this interesting informa- 
tion: 

Last year at his tower there were 
10.764 visitors from 33 states and 12 
foreign countries. The states represented 
were Arizona, California, Colorado. Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois. Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts. Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire. New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York. North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma. Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota. Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, 
Wyoming. 


Wisconsin and 


Visitors from foreign countries came 
from Austria, Canada. England. France, 
Germany, Hawaii, India, Jordan. Nor- 
way. Okinawa, Poland and Scotland. 

That’s a lot of people and a lot of 
steps and it is being duplicated to 
varying degrees in many of the 108 
fire towers the Department operates to 
safeguard New York’s valuable forests. 


THE NEW 


Delaware River Basin 
advisory committee 


Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller has an- 
nounced the appointment of Conserva- 
tion Commissioner Harold G. Wilm as 
his representative on the Delaware River 
Basin Advisory Committee. 

The increasing importance of the 
Delaware River to the four states through 
which it flows and to two great metro- 
politan cities was recognized several 
years ago by the governors of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 
and the mayors of New York and 
Philadelphia. Accordingly. a study group 


known as the Delaware River Basin 
Survey Commission was established. 
Later the name was changed to the 


Delaware River Basin Advisory Com. 

The objective of the study g oup was 
to review prior studies of the Delaware 
River, to propose regional economic 
projects and to indicate areas for further 
research needed for a comprehensive 
multi-purpose plan of river development. 

As the work of the Committee pro- 
gressed. it enlarged its scope of activities 
to include studies of the legal, fiscal and 
governmental structure problems in rela- 
tion to a water resource development 
plan for the entire Delaware River basin. 

When the Committee was first set up 
it was not known that the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers would re-study the River. 
And, after Hurricane Diane, it was pre- 
sumed the Corps would make a routine 
study. However. the resolutions of the 
Public Works Committee of the United 
States Senate provided that the Corps 
make a truly comprehensive multi- 
purpose study and plan. 

The governors and mayors then asked 
the Committee to evaluate the findings 
of the Corps as they become available 
so that state and local policies, relating 
to resource development, could be de- 
veloped for the greatest good of all 
interests in the Delaware River basin. 

Commissioner Wilm’s background 
qualifies him exceptionally well as the 
Governor’s representative. His general 
experience in the fields of forest hydrol- 
ogy and watershed management are 
especially fitting. In addition, Commis- 
sioner Wilm spent five years on flood 
control surveys and river basin programs 
with the U. S. Forest Service. Later he 
was National Administrator as Chief of 
Watershed Research and Flood Control 
Surveys in the Forest Service with head- 
quarters in Washington. 


Take vour choice 


Recent studies show that some 86,000 
one-inch fish can inhabit an acre of lake 
but only about 200 ten-inch fish, can live 
in an equivalent area. 
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Cleaning up the Genesee 


The lower section of the Genesee River 
is essentially industrial and most of it is 
inaccessible for recreational use but it is 
tributary to the waters of Lake Ontario, 
at Rochester, and these lake waters are 
proposed to be graded as water supply— 
fit for human consumption—and for 
recreation. There are a number of bathing 
beaches within possible influence of the 
lower Genesee. 

A public hearing was held by the 
Water Pollution Control Board on Dec- 
ember 17, 1958 at Rochester to present 
and receive comment on the suggested 
standards, for special water purity stand- 
ards for this section of the Genesee. The 
standards had previously been formulated 
by conference with representatives of the 
various interests concerned with the 
classification of this stream. 

The proposed standards took into con- 
sideration the possible influence of river 
water on the lake area. providing that if 
any discharge results in adversely affect- 
ing a water of higher. classification, in this 
case Lake Ontario, to which it is tribu- 
tary, the Board must require treatment to 
be applied in such a manner as to allevi- 
ate the condition. 

No adverse comments were made on 
the proposed standards for this special 
class or against the use of it for this 
section of the Genesee. 


Government at a profit 


Most governmental agencies must spend 
money but few can show a profit in dol- 
lars and cents. 

The Federal Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is an exception. This Bureau ad- 
ministers 475 million acres of public do- 
main in the United States—299 million 
acres of it in Alaska. It cost $30% 
million to operate the Bureau last year 
and — during the same_ period — it re- 
turned $127.3 million dollars in revenue 
(four times its appropriation) to the 
Treasury. In fact. since the Bureau’s cre- 
ation in 1946, it has turned a profit of 
over a billion dollars—$7 for every one 
dollar spent. 

In an average year, about 34 per cent 
of the revenues are derived from the sale 
and rental of public land resources and 
are returned to the states in lieu of taxes: 
36 per cent is credited to reclamation 
work in the West and 19 per cent is re- 
tained by the U.S. Treasury. The remain- 
der is allocated to other Federal agen- 
cies, Indian trust funds and to grazing 
districts for range improvement. 

Even greater public benefits might re- 
sult if it could carry out an even more 
positive program of resource manage- 
ment. 





The plow 


At a country crossroads, about five 
miles northeast of Joliet, Illinois, is a 
weathered stone monument with this 
inscription: “In memory of John Lane 
who made the first steel plow in 1833 
on this farm.” He is one of hundreds 
of farmer-inventors who have made 
American agricultural tools and _ labor- 
saving machinery known and_ envied 
throughout the world. In contrast to the 
slow cumbersome methods of the Old 
World, our efficient well-designed farm 
implements have speeded up and light- 
ened almost every task. The American 
farmer now produces more with less 
labor than any other on earth. 

Stated briefly. the present-day plow 
cuts a slice of earth. turns the slice 
upside down, and then crumbles it. The 
plow may be pulled by horses or by a 
tractor: be a walking plow or mounted 
on wheels; be a moldboard plow or 
the disk type. In all of these the purpose 
is the same. Plowing prepares a granular 
seed bed. controls weeds. and turns 
under crop residues. weeds and manure 
to rot and add to the organic matter of 
the soil. In addition, plowing helps 
regulate soil ventilation, moisture, tem- 
perature, and makes plant food more 
readily available to the planted crop. 
Tillage of the land starts with the plow. 

Over 5.000 years ago some prehis*oric 
farmer. perhaps in Mesopotamia. got the 
bright idea of hitching his ox to his 
digging stick—and so the plow was 
invented. Such primitive stick plows! 
still are used in some parts of the world. 
The ancient Romans shod the point of 
the plow with iron or bronze to protect 
it from wear as it was drawn through 
the soil by yoked oxen. The first people 
to improve the Roman plow were the 
Dutch, who needed a more perfect imple- 
ment to do satisfactory work in their 
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soils. Their plow seems to have fore- 
shadowed the fundamental principles of 
the modern plow—a curved moldboard 
for turning the soil to one side of the 
furrow. It is doubtful whether any of 
our modern inventions has really meant 
so much to the welfare of the race as 
has this humble implement. 

Both here and abroad many persons 
are given credit for the development of 
the moldboard plow but the greatest 
improvements were made in Amzrica. 
The plow of Colonial days was a heavy 
affair made of wood and wrought iron 
with a beam ten feet long. The point 
or share which cuts the soil was iron 
but the moldboard was of wood, often 
carved from a twisted tree trunk. It took 
several teams of horses or oxen to pull 
one and it needed repairs often. In 1797, 
a plow of solid cast iron was patented 
in New Jersey and soon Thomas Jefferson 
invented one with an improved mold- 
board which could be pulled more easily. 
In 1836. Daniel Webster made a special 
plow to break newly cleared land. 

When the early settlers came they 
avoided the prairie regions which now 
have our most productive soils. This 
was mainly because their plows could 
not successfully break the tough sod 
formed by the matted roots of grasses 
and other prairie plants. Even though 
five to ten yokes of oxen were pulling, 
the sticky black soil clung to the mold- 
board and had to be scraped off every 
few steps. For this reason John Lane 
made a moldboard from a polished steel 
circular saw blade which would “scour”— 
remain bright and slick without cleaning. 

Today, plows on wheels turning two, 
three, four, five—or even up to twenty 
furrows at once—are operated by one 
man driving a tractor. — NATURE 
BULLETIN 
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The ruffed grouse book 


The “Ruffed Grouse—Life History, 
Propagation and Management,” by Bump, 
Darrow, Edminister and Crissey, is prob- 
ably the most complete text on a single 
game bird ever written. It is based on 
studies and research by wildlife biologists 
over a long period of time concerning this 
king of all game birds. 

The volume is a big one (8”’x1014”) 
with hard cover, cloth bound in red and 
embossed in gold. The text is on hard- 
finish paper comprising 915 pages. There 
are 148 illustrations, four in full color, 
and the book includes 171 figures and 
186 tables showing in graphic detail al- 
most every aspect of this wily game 
bird’s habits. 

It is a useful reference for libraries, 
especially those concerned with natural 
resources and makes a fine addition to 
any sportsman’s or wildlife enthusiast’s 
library. 

Published in 1947, this book is still 
available from the Division of Conserva- 
tion Education, N.Y.S. Conservation De- 
partment for $6—considerably less than 
the original sale price of $10. 


Wild goose chase 


The unseasonably cold and _ windy 
weather of late December and early 
January brought deep freeze problems 
to the breeding flock of Canada geese 
held at the Conservation Department’s 
Delmar Game Farm. 

A colored plastic “necktie” had been 
placed on each bird for easy identifica- 
tion of young, adults and breeding pairs. 
These work fine under normal conditions 
but with near zero temperatures and high 
winds, ice accumulated on some of these 
“neckties” until they were, in fact, 
anchors. Several birds drowned before 
the problem became apparent after an 
especially cold and windy night. The 
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game farm statt immediately went to 
work catching the wing-clipped birds— 
some 450 of them—to remove the 
“neckties.” Some had as much as 21% 
pounds of ice on the marker. 

After the de-icing job came the real 
problem. The birds’ dignity had been 
rufled by the man-handling and even 
though wing clipped, they decided to 
travel—walking. With little snow on the 
ground to impede their progress the 
flock was spread over a mile square 
area. So the call for help went out again 
and game farm men, aided by two Game 
Protectors equipped with portable two- 
way radios commenced the goose round- 
up. Groups of dignified and arrogant 
Canadas were slowly shepherded back, 
some along the highway, this time to 
the wire enclosed breeding pen where 
their meanderings would be limited. 


Littering 


The Summer vacation season is here 
and millions of New Yorkers will take to 
the highways and waterways. With them 
will come the unsightly litter problem. 
To distribute trash on other people’s 
property, along the highways. waterways 
and on public lands (your lands) can 
signify only that the persons doing it 
are slovenly. 

Throwing trash on_ privately-owned 
lands and in streams is today one of the 
major reasons why landowners post their 
lands against hunters. fishermen. hikers 
and picnickers. Most people would not do 
these things in their own homes or on 
their own property. 

A little thought and the observation of 
a few simple rules will make the out-of- 
doors more pleasant for everyone—in- 
cluding you. Here are a few suggestions: 

Carry a travel-trash bag in your car or 
boat. When used. incinerate or dispose 
of it at a trash site. 

If you’re hiking, hunting or fishing, 
bring your sandwich wrappers. empty 
cans and bottles back with you for 
disposal. 

When camping. use regular trash dis- 
posal sites or, if you’re in the back 
country, burn or bury garbage and trash. 

Don’t break and leave glass containers 
—they are a hazard to everyone, any- 
where. 


Small marshes 


We have been building and developing 
small wildlife marshes in New York for 
the past decade and there are now sev- 
eral thousands of these areas, varying 
from less than one acre to over 25 acres 
(average 5 acres) throughout the State. 
Casual observations have indicated that 
these impoundments were paying real 


dividends in providing breeding, resting 
and feeding places for waterfowl. In 
fact, almost all wildlife species seemed 
to thrive better in the vicinity of these 
impoundments. 

But more than casual observation was 
needed to guide proper management. so 
the Research Section of the Bureau of 
Game set out to measure specifically 
some of the benefits to waterfowl. They 
came up with some interesting facts and 
figures. 

They found that 80 per cent of the 
small marshes attracted breeding pairs 
of waterfowl in the Spring and_ that 
nearly 70 per cent of the marshes con- 
tributed one or more broods of ducks. 
One group of marshes in western New 
York averaged 5.8 broods per marsh in 
1954 and 7.5 broods in 1955. On the 
average the small marshes attracted twice 
as many breeding pairs per unit of area, 
and are used for rearing broods at twice 
the rate of large marshes. again per unit 
of area. 

The marshes receive considerable use 
by both Spring and Fall migrants and 
some serve as late Summer concentration 
areas and refuges during the open season. 
Less than 5 per cent failed to attract 
ducks at any season. 

The species attracted to these marshes 
were primarily mallards, black ducks, 
wood ducks and blue-winged teal. 

These small marshes are certainly add- 
ing to the waterfowl population of New 
York and making a fine contribution to 
the waterfowl management picture. 


Edible wild plants 


Is it good to eat? The question often 
arises among outdoors-minded people, 
sometimes from necessity, but usually 
from just a matter of interest in trying 
something new. 

The Indians lived on wild plants and 
the early settlers learned from them of 
many wild plants that could supplement 
their diet. Some of our staple domestic 
food plants have been developed from 
their wild cousins. 

Even with the variety of fruits and 
vegetables in our super-markets of today 
many wild plants can be used to vary 
and make the menu more interesting. 

Just recently published, “Edible Wild 
Plants of Eastern North America.” com- 
piled by Fernald. Kinsey and Rollins. is 
a gold mine of information on the species 
that are good to eat and an excellent 
guide on what to leave alone. 


Fishers are fast 


The fisher is the fastest tree-traveling 
mammal. It can overtake a red squirrel 
or a marten and, on the ground can 
even outrun a snowshoe hare. 
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“*Rephibia” 


Almost everybody likes Spring peepers. 
Their clear notes in chorus on a warm 
April night leaves not a doubt that 
Spring’s at hand. 

But it goes further than that; a 
great many people are interested. not 
only in peepers but also in all frogs and 
toads; even snakes. salamanders and 
such. These people may be happy to 
know of an organization and a publica- 
tion devoted to the good and welfare 
of all amphibians and_ reptiles—their 
conservation, taxonomy. biology. care in 
captivity and natural history. The organ- 
ization is the Metropolitan New York 
Herpetological Society; their monthly 
newsletter is called Rephibia. 

Those who wish to secure more infor- 
mation concerning this organization and 
its publication should write to Steve 
Grenard, Editor, 8525 Shore Road, 
Brooklyn. 





Poison ivy 


With all the welcome pleasantries of 
Summer comes a most unwelcome one— 
the affliction of poison ivy to thousands 
of outdoors-minded people. 

Man has seldom met a more potent 
foe and the only good advice has been 
to recognize it, and stay away! Never- 
theless. many people cannot recognize 
it and even those who can are often 
fooled by the disguises the plant takes 
on, or the cunning with which it hides? 

Even the “stay away” advice doesn’t 
always work either because the oil on 
the leaves, the real culprit. is easily 
picked up and spread. Just petting a 
dog that has been in it is enough to 
infect. Shoes, automobiles and garden 
tools can collect and dispense the “itch.” 
Even if you burn it, the oil will volatilize 


and it the smoke gets on your skin— 
you've got it. 

Some people are more susceptible 
than others but it is. in general. con- 
sidered the greatest “contact” skin infec- 
tion in the United States. Some variety 
of the plant can be found in most every 
state. 

In the past the only real help has 
been to remove the oil, after contact, 
by washing thoroughly with brown soap. 
alchohol or an alkali. Unfortunately. 
such measures are not usually taken in 
time so it’s far from foolproof. 

Finally, science developed injections 
that built up an immunity and did a 
pretty good job except for the difficulty 
of administering. 

Now we are advised that the success- 
ful ingredients have been combined in 
tablet form that may be taken orally. 
Tests have shown that 95 per cent 
immunity can be developed in six weeks 
and with lasting effects of at least ten 
months. Where treatments were con- 
tinued two seasons. chances for perma- 
nent protection were excellent. 

The product. Aqua-Ivy tablets. ap- 
proved by the National Institute of 
Health, is available in drug stores, 
without prescription. 


Lake charts 


Charts of the following lakes showing 
water depths and general features are 
now available in reprint form upon 
request. These are not navigation charts 
but are designed primarily as a general 
guide for fishermen. Lakes grouped to- 
gether in the following listing appear 
on the same reprint. Please address 
your request to the Division of Con- 
servation Education, N.Y.S. Conserva- 
tion Department. State Campus. Albany. 


Oneida Lake-Canandaigua Lake: 
Schroon Lake-Brant Lake; Millsite 
Lake-Black Lake: Blue Mt. Lake- 


Raquette Lake: Tupper Lake-Meacham 
Lake; Big Moose Lake-Piseco Lake; 
Fulton Chain; Carry Falls Reservoir- 
Rich Lake; Caroga Lake-Sacandaga 
Lake-Lake Pleasant; Lake George; 
Fourth Lake (in Fulton Chain)-Chate- 
augay Lakes; Canada Lake-Chazy Lake: 
Copake Lake-Otsego Lake: Indian Lake 
(Dutchess County)-Greenwood Lake; 
Mahopac Lake-Lake Glenida-Lake Gil- 
ead; Cossayuna Lake-Skaneateles Lake; 
Saratoga Lake-Burden Lake-Butterfield 
Lake-Lake Bonaparte; Lake Ronkonko- 
ma (Long Island) ; Keuka Lake; Seneca 
Lake: Canaderoga Lake-Cuba Lake; 
Silver Lake-Waneta Lake-Lamoka Lake: 
DeRuyter Reservoir-Rushford Lake ; 
Loon Lake (Steuben County)-Lake 
Cayuta; Owasco Lake-Honeoye Lake. 
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“Betty Bunyans” 


Most of us used to think of forestry 
as a man’s business but it seems the 
fairer sex is finding it a_ stimulating 
challenge too. 

The nation-wide 4-H forestry contest 
this past year had some 70.000 con- 
testants and, to the surprise of most 
everyone. six of the twelve winners were 
girls. The contest winners were given 
an all-expense trip to Chicago to attend 
the National 4-H Congress by the 
American Forest Products Industries. the 
National Tree Farms, sponsors. 

New York State was represented by 
a winner too. She was. Miss Kaye L. 
Christopher. 17. of Marathon. Miss 
Christopher. a senior at Marathon High, 
who has been practicing good forestry 
for 10 years and has planted 10.000 
trees of several species on eight acres. 
With the reforesting completed in 1957, 
she has concentrated on good forest 
management. To climax her designation 
as a contest winner she received her 
“Tree Farms” award on the same day. 

This is certainly a success story of 
vouthful America working to make a 
better land through improved forestry 
methods and to create greater apprecia- 
tion of our forest resources and their 
value in our daily lives. 


Fisheries field 


A booklet covering professional em- 
ployment opportunities in the fisheries 
field is now available from the American 
Fisheries Society at P. O. Box 429, 
McLean, Virginia. It should be very 
helpful. especially to students entering 


the field. 


Can’t win! 


A press service brief turned up this 
one: A sign on a farm near Manlius 
reads—“No trespassing. Survivors will 
be prosecuted.” 
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THE GENESEE VALLEY CONSERVATION TRAIL 


“The Genesee! Name of musical sound and delightful suggestion: 
Por long over a century the name is a synonym for ali that is desirable 
im a land sulted for happy human living.” H. L. Fairchild 





LETCHWORTH PARK 


The Genesee Valley Conservation Trail is a project of observation and 
education on the uses of the Genesee River and Valley. It 
through cooperation mumetpalities, industries, and individuals » 
what they can to conserve the resources of the area. 


ped that 





The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, Inc., District Se 
Rochester, New York 


Genesee Conservation Trail 


Those who are planning a trip to the 
picturesque Genesee River Valley would 
do well to secure a copy of “The Genesee 
Valley Conservation Trail,” prepared by 
the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, District 7, Rochester. In 
this attractive booklet, the clubs have 
co-operated in compiling information on 
the major points of interest from the 
mouth of the Genesee at Rochester to 
its headwaters in Allegany County. The 
booklet is well illustrated and contains a 
good, detailed map of the area. 


Bottle feeding 


Not the usual motherless fawn or in- 
fant raccoon, but tree seedlings. As fan- 
tastic as it may sound the Spaniards are 
bottle-feeding baby trees in their Proy- 
ince of Almeria. 

We think we have troubles getting tree 
seedlings established during an occasion- 
al dry planting season but the Mediter- 
ranean area foresters are confronted with 
this problem perennially. Among other 
bizzare methods being field-tested to es- 
tablish forest growth in this region of 
light rainfall and hot weather is bottle 
feeding of tree seedlings. It has been 
quite successful too, although somewhat 
costly. 

Each seedling has planted next to it 
a small tube. Every third day during the 
long hot season a workman fills this tube 
with water which gradually percolates 
from the tube to the adjacent soil. Every 
drop is therefore available with no loss 
by evaporation or run-off. The second 
season the seedlings are 20 inches high 
and can take care of themselves. Cost is 
about 50 per cent higher but the survival 
rate is about 85 per cent —apparently 
worth the extra trouble in this timber- 
starved section of the world, “Tree farm- 
ing” means what the name implies around 
the Mediterranean. 
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Air pollution 


Two elements of major importance for 
survival of living things are the air they 
breathe and the water they drink. Real 
progress is being made in cleaning up 
our water supplies and more recently a 
positive approach is being made toward 
the solution of air pollution problems. 

In Erie County. the New York State 
Air Pollution Control Board has launched 
the first quantitative estimate of air pol- 
lution. This county was selected for sur- 
vey from a priority schedule established 
by the Board. The complete schedule calls 
for surveys of the Niagara Frontier. New 
York City, Capital District, Syracuse, 
Mohawk Valley. Southern Tier. Roches- 
ter, Northern Area and Mid-Hudson. 

Purpose of the survey is to gather in- 
formation with which to analyze the 
counties’ air pollution problems and _in- 
dustrial establishments have been called 
upon to provide technical information 
concerning their operations. 

The three main categories of air pollu- 
tion to be checked include industrial 
and commercial, private. and public and 
municipal. Statistical data will be used 
to determine the number of vehicles in 
the survey area and the quantities of fuel 
they consume. From this data engineers 
will estimate amounts of hydrocarbons 
and other contaminants given off into 
the atmosphere by motor vehicle exhausts 
and evaporation from petroleum tanks 
and gasoline stations. The same method 
will be used to estimate the amounts of 
waste materials given off by home heating 
units. 

When field work is completed. a com- 
prehensive report will be prepared by the 
Air Pollution Control Board. Copies will 
be sent to all communities in which the 
survey was conducted. Each community 
will be encouraged to adopt ordinances 
and employ necessary personnel to con- 
trol whatever problems exist. 


License sales 


In the 1957-58 fiscal vear (July 1 to 
June 30) the combined total of licenses 
sold to sportsmen in the United States 
was 34.941.729. Of these. 20.177.605 
were fishing licenses with an increase 
of about a million over 1957. Hunting 
licenses totaled 14.764.124 and showed 
a decrease of about 150.000 over the 
previous year. 

Sportsmen paid just under $99 million 
for these licenses with $53.5 million 
going for fishing and $45.5 million for 


hunting. 
In New York. for the same period 


fishing licenses totaled 819.017 at a cost 
to sportsmen of $1,804.129.75. Hunting 
licenses were in the majority here, with 
974,713 licenses at $2,391,253.50. 


THE NEW 





Fishing and tradition 


“Living with the fish.” as experienced 
by skin diver John D. Uzar gives some 
interesting first hand observations on 
salt water fish and fishing that may make 
surface fishermen cast tradition aside. 
Here are Uzar’s tips for the angler: 


1. Most fish will bite on just about 
anything, governed mostly by movement 
and size of the bait. 

2. Best type lure to use for fish. in 
general. is something luminous. When 
using live bait, tie luminous dise about 
two feet from bait. 

3. Time to fish—anytime, depending on 
type fish you're after. 

4. Tide—any tide in deep water. Less 
chance from shore at low tide. 

5. Clarity of water immaterial. 

6. Best sound to attract fish is a thump- 
ing. Bang on floor of boat at 5 minute 
intervals. 





7. Keep line moving slowly. then snap- 
py jerks up and down and sideways at 
intervals. 

8. Size of bait—small preferred. Will 
strike larger baits but more brazen with 
small. 

9. When first fish is caught. tie on line 
and leave in water. His noises will attract 
other fish. 

10. If fish isn’t caught within 15 min- 
utes after trying above method. move 
about a mile or more from area. Reason: 


No fish. 


Alewife explosion 


A sharp increase in numbers of the 
alewife in Lakes Michigan and Huron 
have biologists fearing a fish population 
“explosion.” Four years ago no mention 
of the alewife was noted in Michigan 
records. However. by 1957, over 35.600 
pounds were taken from Lakes Michigan 
and Huron. 

The alewife is a landlocked member 
of the herring family and reached the 
Great Lakes from salt water. While the 
species is a good forage fish for such 
game fish as the lake trout. it has little 
or no sport or commercial value and 
may become a nuisance problem. 


Board feet 


According to the records, each one 
of us in the Nation used the equivalent 
of 209 board feet of lumber in 1958 
which added up to over 37 billion board 
feet. A little over 31 billion feet was 
soft woods and the rest. hardwoods. 

During the same year we imported 
just under 4 billion board feet and 
our exports were less than three-quarters 
of a billion board feet. 
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Soil and salvation 


Thomas Jefferson once said: “While 
the farmer holds title to the land. actually 
it belongs to all the people because 
civilization itself rests upon the soil.” 

In New York State. there are nearly 
42.000 farmer—co-operators in 46 Soil 
Conservation Districts who _ sincerely 
believe in this and are establishing soil 
conserving practices on their lands. They 
are practicing contour farming = on 
200.000 acres and of this. 85 per cent 
is strip-cropped. Experts say that these 
two conservation measures combined— 
contour planting and strip cropping—can 
increase production of many crops by 
as much as 30 per cent. Pasture improve- 
ment. woodland including 
fencing off woodlots. and reforestation 
have increased substantially the value of 
another million and a half acres in the 
State. Some 10.000 farm ponds have 
been built and more than 5.000 miles 
of open and tile drains have been put 
in to improve the lands. 

This is a significant accomplishment 
but much remains to be done. So far. 
soil surveys have been made on some 
11,000,000 acres and recommendations 
for good land use are just waiting to 
be put into effect. 

Theodore Roosevelt summed up the 
situation very briefly: “When the soil is 
gone, men must go.” Let’s not let it 
happen to us as it has happened in 
other countries with well-developed civi- 
lizations. 





protection. 


Check before you plant 

Growing Christmas trees is getting to 
he big business. The competition gets 
keener each year as more plantations are 
ready for harvesting. Some growers are 
disappointed with the quality of their 
trees and their reduced market value. 
Planting of the right species for the exist- 
ing soil conditions can alleviate many 
of these losses. The advice of your local 
forester can be valuable. 

For instance, the growing demand for 
Scotch pine has increased the rate of 
planting this species substantially. Grown 
under proper conditions Scotch pine de- 
velops into excellent Christmas tree stock. 
Under poor conditions a high percentage 
of the trees may be unsaleable because of 
off-color or yellowish cast. On good soils 
this species grows so fast that it will be 
too sparse to be saleable at harvest time 
unless it is sheared or pruned annually 
after the third or fourth growing season. 
It is also susceptible to saw fly attacks 
which may necessitate annual spraying 
to prevent serious deformities. Snow and 
ice take a heavy toll on these trees too. 

Better check your site locations and 
plant the species best suited—if you want 
results in dollars and cents. 


Duck stamp firsts 


The 1959-60 Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp (“duck stamp” to most hunters) 
will feature a Labrador retriever carry- 
ing a mallard drake. This is the first 
time the stamp series has emphasized 
the need for properly trained field dogs. 
They can aid materially to reduce the 
crippling loss of ducks and geese which 
averages about 25 per cent of the annual 
bag. 

The other first is that the new stamp 
will be the initial issue to carry the 
$3 fee enacted last year to increase 
revenue to accelerate the purchase of 
wetlands. 


Cased guns 


We receive quite a few inquiries as to 
whether guns must be broken down or 
“cased” while being carried in a car. 
The only circumstance under which it’s 
required that a gun be carried in a case 
is when a person is operating an artificial 
light at night on lands inhabited by deer 
or bear. Then, firearms must be “taken 
down,” “securely fastened in a case” or 
“locked in the trunk” of the vehicle. 





Department’s annual fur sale 


Each Spring the Conservation Depart- 
ment routinely holds its annual fur sale 
in Albany. This year the sale took place 
February 26th and a total of $1,621.45 
was deposited in the Conservation Fund 
from the sale of three bobcat pelts, 26 
coyotes, one raccoon, 24 beavers, 1] mink, 
1,798 muskrats and four fisher. 

Now, before any of you trappers start 
writing to the Department in an attempt 
to sell your annual fur catch. let us 
set you straight. The Department is not 
in the fur-buying business. The furs that 
are disposed of at this annual fur sale 
come from three general sources: (1) 
Mostly from illegal trapping activities. 
(When a trapper is caught trying to get 
more than his share by breaking the 
trapping fined and any 
animal he has caught by illegal methods 
is confiscated and the pelt held for the 
Department’s fur sale. (2) Some of it 


laws. he is 
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comes from Department trappers trap- 
ping State properties which are not open 
to public trapping as part of the game 
management policies for those properties. 
And (3) from Department trappers who 
sometimes catch predator and nuisance 
animals in the course of their yearly 
game management duties. 

Dealers and buyers of raw fur, inter- 
ested in bidding on fur lots. should con- 
tact the Division of Law Enforcement. 
N.Y.S. Conservation Department, Albany 
1. for information. This Division will be 
happy to notify you of what is being 
sold and when and where it is to be 
sold. Fur is sold only by means of sealed 
bids. Buyers may bid on the whole lot 
or any part thereof. This year. six buyers 
bought various parcels, each buying the 
fur that he liked best—Nick Dranos 


Forest fires in °58 


With the arrival of Spring, the forest 
fire season began and the Department’s 
Forest Fire Control crews have been busy 
keeping the losses at the lowest possible 
level. 

Forest fire losses in 1958, due prin- 
cipally to favorable weather conditions, 
were the lowest on record since the 
establishment of the Bureau of Forest 
Fire Control in 1927. Unusually heavy 
snowfall in February and March resulted 
in a late and comparatively short Spring 
fire season. Rainfall was frequent and 
several inches above average in most of 
the State throughout the entire year. 
While a moderate fire hazard did build 
up in the southeastern Adirondacks on 
a few occasions. conditions at no time 
became critical. 

Only 679 forest fires were reported in 
the State and they burned a total of 
5.924 acres. the average size being 8.7 
acres. Of the total area burned. 1,192 
acres consisted of grass and waste land, 
and 4.732 acres were forest land. The 
forested area that burned represented 
.04 per cent of the total area protected. 
The value of forest products and improve- 
ments damaged or destroyed was esti- 
mated at approximately $8.400. 

The number of fires reported in 1958 
was 56 per cent below the annual aver- 
age of the five preceding years and 
the total area burned was 68 per cent 
below the previous five vear average. 

Fire losses within the Forest Preserve 
were low in 1958: only 27 fires being 
reported and two of these fires which 
were in the Catskills burned only one 
acre. In the Adirondack Preserve, 25 
fires burned 59 acres. 

It will be unusual if weather condi- 
tions are as favorable this year and the 
best way to keep forest fire losses down 
is to see that none are started—through 
carelessness. 
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Birds and boats 


Dear Sir: For the past five years, I have 
been plagued with a problem which I 
hope you can solve for me. 

I am a small boat owner located on 
Long Island Sound in an area where there 
is no docking facilities for my type craft. 
As a result I have always moored my 
boat in the Sound, about 100 yards off 
shore. There are many other boat owners 
who do the same. 

This mooring situation is excellent ex- 
cept for one thing—BIRDS—they use the 
canvas boat covers for a resting place; the 
result is a white stained canvas—and— 
a foul odor. This is the problem, do you 
have a solution or means of keeping the 
birds off the boat? 

Any help which you may render to me 
would be appreciated. 

James Gerardi, Rocky Point, L. I. 


e Try stringing a clothes line from bow 
to stern between posts or uprights; then 
suspending, at intervals along the line, a 
number of aluminum pie plates--10 cent 
store variety. With the boat at mooring, 
the wave and wind action will swing and 
turn the plates, reflecting glints of light 
and perhaps sounding off with some rat- 
tling of the plates, strung along the line 
at close intervals.—Editor 


“Jumping outside pets” 


Dear Editor: Our family has taken your 
magazine off and on for many years; we 
have also had a number of “wild good 
jumping outside pets,” including a half-tame 
raccoon, during our summers in the country. 
But these influences no doubt account for 
this essay by my 7-year-old daughter, Kathy, 
which I have just discovered on my desk. 
I pass it on to you because it seems rather 
a tidy summation of the wild-pet situation. 

As follows: 

“A fox is a wild animal; if you take one 
home it will be a wild good jumping outside 
pet. 

“A mouse is wild if it lives in a field; if 
you take one home it will bite you and make 
you bleed; it will also eat its babies. 

“Don’t take wild animals home or they 
will die. 

“Let wild animals live their homes. 
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Letters to 


“The real pet like cats, fish, dogs, birds, 
too.” 

(None of which, probably, will have much 
effect the next time an orphan mouse, snake, 
toad, caterpillar, etc. begs us to adopt it.) 

Mrs. Otis K. Burger, New York City 


Tree farmer 


Editor: I certainly got a surprise, and a 
pleasant one, when I came to page 5 of the 
October-November CONSERVATIONIST. _ It’s 
quite startling to meet oneself unexpectedly 
like that. 

I should be getting used to it, however, 
for Harold Ellis’ article in one form or an- 
other certainly went the rounds last Summer. 
It was first called to my attention when it 
appeared in the Glens Falls Times, then in 
the Troy Record, the White Plains, Report- 
er-Dispatch and then in the Scarsdale In- 
quirer. It also prompted a nice editorial in 
a later issue of the Troy Record, and it may 
have been used in other papers that I don’t 
know about. All of this has been good pub- 
licity for the type of good forestry practice 
that the Conservation Department has been 
preaching for many years and it is gratifying 
to me that my modest efforts in that direc- 
tion are helping the cause along. 

Nearly forty years ago, when I started 
planting seedling pines on these rundown 
mountain pastures and meadows, I know a 
lot of people thought I was a bit balmy 
and that it was just a waste of time and 
money, and this included some of the men 
I hired to help me with the actual planting. 
I get a great kick out of it now when, with 
a very different attitude, they say: “Remem- 
ber when we set out those trees? It just 
doesn’t seem possible.” 


C. Albert Jacob, Jr., Scarsdale 


Word from the top 


Dear Sir: I just want to compliment your 
office and Charles Baar in particular for the 
splendid article, “The Small Woodlot,” which 
appeared in Tue Conservationist for April- 
May, 1959. It is swell to see the State of my 
schooling in forestry so interested in the No. 
1 forestry problem-opportunity. 
A. R. Spillers, Director, 
Division of Co-operative Forest 
Management, U. S. Forest Service 


the Kditor 


Stamps 


Dear Editor: In the Back of the Book 
section in THE Conservationist, December- 
January, 1958-1959, there was a small article 
on the new conservation stamp. 

Upon reading this, I noticed two errors. 
First, you said this was the fourth con- 
servation stamp; whereas it is actually the 
5th—the antelope, wild turkey, king sal- 
mon, and whooping crane conservation 
issues preceded the forestry stamp. The 
second, is that you said this was the last 
stamp in the series. This is not true as 
the Post Office Department has already 
scheduled a sixth release whose theme is 
soil conservation. This stamp will be re- 
leased sometime during the latter part of 
the year, possibly August. 

Paul F. Higgins, Hammondsport 


elt looks to me as though I will have 
to be a little more careful at taking at 
face value the testimony of some of our 
readers, one of whom sent in the forest 
conservation stamp, a replica of which we 
ran in a@ recent issue stating that it was 
the fourth and last in the series. 

We are happy to know that the Post 
Office Department is scheduling another 
one, this time featuring soil conservation 
as a theme.—Editor 


Hazardous rabbits 


Dear Editor: For the past four years, I 
have come down with a skin condition 
which resembles poison ivy; soon after 
going cotton-tail hunting. This happens in 
the cold weather, December, January and 
February. 


I had a_ suspicion that the rabbits 
caused it but wasn’t sure. I went hunting 
with my brother-in-law a week ago. We 
shot a few rabbits and now we both have 
this same skin irritation. We don’t always 
hunt in the same place, either. 

Have you heard of similar instances? 
Do you have any suggestions to avoid these 
“attacks?” 

My theory, lacking a better one, is that 
the rabbits must be eating some substance 
which causes the irritation when we handle 
the meat, or else the rabbit simply comes 
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in contact with ivy on his fur either above 
ground or underground with the roots of 
the plant. 


Richard FE. Vavra, Johnstown 


e Our immediate thought was of an allergy 
but I note that your brother-in-law also 
was afflicted after a recent hunting trip. 
I think it is asking too much of hereditary 
allergies to jump out of the same blood 
line so I guess I will have to discard that 
theory. This leaves us with your suggested 
poison ivy exposure which isn’t at all 
implausible. If this indeed is the case, 
then I would think that the precautions 
advocated by doctors, bulletins on the sub- 
ject of poison ivy, etc. would be advisable; 
i.e., as soon as you return from the hunt, 
wash your hands and all exposed parts 
of the body with a strong yellow soap, 
like naphtha. 

Wearing a pair of light gloves might 
help, too. lf these precautions don’t work, 


we have one final suggestion: stop hunting 
rabbits—Editor 





The Long Lake West fire 


Dear Sir: Do you have any records of the 
forest fires which reached the shores of 
Cranberry Lake early in the century? Mr. 
\. Augustus Low tells me of the Long Lake 
West fire which burned over his family tract 
in 1908, but I am not sure it extended to 
the Cranberry shores. There is another re- 
port of a fire coming up from the Webb 
Tract that year or in 1910, and burning over 
the Cat Mountain area. A further report 
tells of a fire coming up from Harrisville 
to the edges of Cranberry Lake village. 
Albert Fowler, Rosemont, Pa. 


e@ In reply to your question concerning the 
Long Lake West fire, the “Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission Annaul Report for 1908” 
has this to say: “ . A fire was set by a 
locomotive of the New York Central Railroad 
about one-half mile southwest of Long Lake 
West about September 9th and was fought 
desperately, but increased in size; miles of 
trench were dug and over one hundred and 
fifty men worked on the fire day and night. 
On Saturday, September 26th, the fire was 
thought to be under perfect control. During 
the forenoon of Sunday, September 27th, 
a heavy wind began to blow from the north 
and west but suddenly shifted and blew 
a gale from the south. This carried the 
fire away from the trenches, beyond the 
control of the men and about 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon of that day swept down upon 
the little hamlet of Long Lake West, com- 
pletely destroying the town and burning 
over 30,000 acres of forest and wild land, 
extending as far as Cranberry Lake, a 
distance of nearly eight miles before it 
could be checked. A large hotel, the Wilder- 
ness Inn, the railroad station, post office, 
schoolhouse, barns, several dwellings, large 
store, a yard containing over three million 
feet of piled lumber and about thirty 
freight cars were destroyed. Over seventy 
people were rescued by the fire train and 
carried to places of safety . . ."—S. J. Hyde, 
Supt., Forest Fire Control 


Wilderness barbarians 


Dear Editor: Last August, I took my 7-year- 
old daughter on her first camping trip. We 
chose ‘Terrill Pond as our destination and 
had a wonderful tramp along the fairly 
level trail from the highway near the Lake 
Durant Campsite. I was pleased with the 
young lady’s reaction to “the wilderness.” 
She remarked several times: “Why, I haven’t 
even seen any footprints!” Imagine the let 
down, therefore, when we arrived at the 
lean-to at the outlet of Terrill and discovered 
the fireplace smashed and full of trash, tons 
of uncovered garbage, glass and cans litter- 
ing the hillside behind the camp. and the 
beautiful sandy beach along the south shore 
of the pond “land-mined” with submerged 
bottles and cans. 

“Ugh! This is dirty. We can’t stay here, 
Daddy.” was my young companion’s reaction 
to this long-awaited adventure. 

We did stay and we spent three hours 
burying the most offensive cans and_ the 
most dangerous pieces of broken glass, but 
we didn’t even make a dent in the mess. 
I went to bed that evening fuming about 
the parties of beer-drinking hunters and 
fishermen who are permitted to make such 
a mess of things in the Adirondacks. No 
true outdoorsmen could be guilty of these 
crimes, 

The Northville-Lake Placid trail, which is 
touted as the first and the finest of our 
State system of hiking routes. is one long 
string of ravaged campsites. Three years ago. 
a 14-year-old and I arrived after dark on 
the shores of Spruce Lake. We ate a cold 
dinner and rolled up in our sleeping bags 
for a much-needed sleep. During the night, 
marauders awakened us at least once every 
half hour. Daybreak showed us the reason. 
We were sleeping within 10 feet of a 
mountain of refuse fully four feet high and 
10 yards in diameter. Young Jimmy then 
proceeded to gash his foot on a_ broken 
heer bottle during his morning dip. 

I am not writing this letter in criticism 
of the Conservation Department. They can’t 
possibly cover the tracks of all our hunt- 
ing and fishing barbarians, though I do 
think someone should argue just a bit louder 
and longer for the funds which would be 
needed to give the Adirondacks the policing 
and cleaning they so very much need. I 
suspect there are thousands of others who 
feel as I do. A Mr. Naumann wrote you 
along similar lines in December and I'd just 
like to plead for a full-scale attack, in print 
and on the actual scenes of the crimes, 
against these wanton, blind and_ selfish 
individuals. 

Jonathan Pearson, Schenectady 


e@ | am indeed sorry that you found condi- 
tions at Terrill Pond and Spruce Lake so 
unsatisfactory. | am sure you appreciate 
that it is a small minority of users of the 
woods who are responsible. Many good 
people like yourself are extremely careful 
in the disposal of refuse and are more con- 
siderate in numerous other ways of those 
who will come after them. 

This problem of policing facilities at 
remote locations is one that has plagued us 
jor many years. The funds available to the 
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Department do not permit the hiring of a 
staff that could cover all of the locations 
where this sort oj thing is apt to occur, 
and we are naturally obliged to expend the 
bulk of such funds at places where the 
heaviest concentration of use takes place. 
By and large the policing of lean-tos at 
locations such as Terrill Pond and Spruce 
Lake has to be left to our Forest Rangers. 
These men, of course, during the periods oj 
greatest public use, are usually confronted 
with a relatively high fire hazard. In con- 
sequence, they frequently have to remain 
near a telephone in order to carry out their 
primary job of forest fire suppression when 
much of this policing work needs to be done. 

It has always seemed to me that this 
problem is primarily one of educating the 
public and an active effort along that line 
is being made through the medium oj the 
Department magazine. I think one of the 
most effective means of education is through 
personal contacts and good example on the 
part of people like yourself when you are 
in the woods and when the opportunity 
offers. 

I am taking the liberty of sending a copy 
of your letter to the District Forester who 
has jurisdiction over the two areas you men- 
tion so that, if possible, special attention 
can be given to them in the future. I hope. 
that, should you visit either place again in 
the future, you will find conditions much 
improved.—W. D. Mulholland, Superintend- 
ent, Camps and Trails 





Black snowshoe 


Dear Sir: Enclosed is a photo of a black 
snowshoe rabbit, shot near Carthage on Feb. 
26, 1959. 


George Aundt, Stanley 


One More 


Dear Editor: Saw the two pictures of bob- 
cats in recent issue. Thought you would 
appreciate knowing of one taken by Robert 
Lansing of Wanakena. The cat weighed 30 
lbs., a female trapped near our place. 


Mrs. Riley Smith, Star Lake 
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Iwo signs 


Dear Sir: In my travels through the Town 
of Philipstown, Putnam County, I saw these 
two signs which I thought were a little out 
of the ordinary. These signs are located about 
five miles apart. The small lettering on the 
smaller sign states: “Not responsible for ac- 
cidents—The Owners.” 

Montross Moshier, Nelsonville 


Squirrel “tail” 


Dear Sir: I thought you might be interested 
in something that happened some time ago 
that I thought was very unusual. I was walk- 
ing along a road when a red squirrel ran 
up a small tree ahead of me and to my great 
surprise he was sporting a big bushy gray 
tail. IT have talked with several old hunters 
and woodsmen about it and only one ever 
saw anything like it. Do gray and red 
squirrels sometimes mate or how come? 


Floyd C. Hanson, Colton 


e@ It is most unlikely that this squirrel was 
a result of the mating of a red and gray 
squirrel. Both squirrels are in separate 
genera, their reproductive organs are most 
dissimilar and it seems quite likely that the 
two squirrels could not effect a_ physical 
mating. 

Both the red and gray squirrel vary con- 
siderably in color pattern. We have observed 
red squirrels that were grayish, gray squirrels 
that were brown-bellied, and all sorts of 
queer color phases. 

It is our opinion that your gray-tailed red 
was one of the squirrel fraternity that 
occasionally sports a coat distinctive from 
the rest of the tribe—W. J. Hamilton, Jr., 
Professor of Zoology 
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Ore sands 


Dear Sir: Would you please advise me of 
any new Conservation Law amendments that 
have been enacted in the last couple of 
years that prohibit the disposal of foreign 
material in the waters of trout streams or 
lakes? As your Department knows the inhab- 
itants and campers of Upper Chateaugay 
Lake have tried for years to prevent the 
dumping of ore sand from the Republic 
Steel Mines, Lyon Mountain, into a stream 
which carries it into the lake. Besides 
gradually destroying the lake and its beauty, 
it also affects the fishing there. 
W. P. McKenna, M. D., 
Ellenburg Depot 


e Section 180 (4), Conservation Law, pro- 
vides that “No earth, soil, refuse or other 
solid substances, except snow or ice, shall be 
disposed of in any stream or tributary thereto 
which is inhabited by trout; nor shall any 
earth, soil, refuse or other solid substance, 
except snow or ice, be disposed of on the 
bani:s of trout streams or tributaries thereto 
in such a manner that such solid substance 
can enter the stream at any stage of water 
level. Dumps and disposal areas of refuse 
along the banks of trout streams. or trib- 
utaries thereto, shall be operated by the 
owner or lessee of such an area in such 
manner that the solid substances deposited 
thereon shall not enter the stream at any 
stage of water level.” 

It would appear from the above, that the 
operations conducted by the steel mills at 
Lyon Mountain inclusive of the dumping of 
ore sand into a stream (a trout stream. 
I gather?) would fall within the meaning of 
this Section. However, I believe that in this 
and similar cases, the situation is not as 
clear as it appears and that material of 
this nature is not construed to be “foreign” 
within the sense of the Law. 

This section was promulgated with the 
idea that for certain solid substances. pro- 
duced as a solid or a dry waste. no excuse 
could be found for disposal to water. It 
was not intended to apply to solids con- 
tained in a liquid waste, since water must 
essentially seek its level and in flow could 
not help but carry some solid matter, how- 
ever fine. along with it. This law would 
certainly apply to any solid, dry produced 
material dumped into a stream with the 
intent to get rid of it thereby. It is my 
belief that the waste of which you speal: 
is produced from a wet process and is water 
carried, hence would not be covered under 


this subsection —G. E. Burdick, Sr. Aquatic 
Biologist 


Smelt for bait 


Dear Sir: I would like to know if I can use 
the smelt from the Niagara River and Lake 
Erie for bait? I would like to use them as 
bait in Lake Keuka for lake trout or rainbow 
trout. 


Raymond P. Hassett. Buffalo 


e@ Smelt that have been legally acquired from 
Lake Erie or the. Niagara River may be 
legally used as bait in Keuka Lake—R. J. 


Vickers, Asst. Superintendent, Law Enforce- 
ment 


Ady ice for brides 


Dear Sir: Here is some advice to the unknow- 
ing bride who finds she married into a 
family of fishermen and hunters who are 
so enthusiastic about the sports that it’s 
either hunting or fishing for conversation, 
no matter how she tries to divert to some- 
thing else. She doesn’t mind having nothing 
to say, but it seems to her, she hears about 
the same stories again and again and the 
same discussions. 

About that time. she should start reading 
her hubby’s Conservationist (during the 
day is best so she can really surprise him). 
She starts with “Letters to the Editor,” 
which gets her really interested in the 
articles. Much to her surprise, she’s really 
enjoying it. 

But the best part comes at the next family 
gathering. She still has no personal experi- 
ence to top the next fellow’s story, but she’s 
cot some dandy ones to quote from the 
“Letters to” section—and look—all eyes are 
actually filled with interest. For the first 
time she feels she’s really part of the family. 
Thus encouraged, she really “knocks them 
dead” with some authoritative information 
complete with statistics. She never knew 
such a feeling of accomplishment since the 
day she walked that guy down the aisle! 

But here the story takes a new twist and 
the joke’s on her after all. What does she 
get for Christmas? Not that electric dish- 
washer, or not even that new coat. Nope 
(you guessed it)—a sho’gun! And _ three 
years later she’s liable to find she has a 
couple deer and some small game to her 
credit and she gets just as excited as the 





rest of them as she recounts her experiences 
at the family gatherings. 

Believe me! I] know it can happen! 

Enclosed please find a check for $5 for 
a three-year subscription for my Pop in 
Texas. 

Now when my side of the family comes 
visiting us, I want them to be well read on 
N. Y. State conservation. It’s going to be a 
pretty boring stay for them if they are left 
out of most all conversations and discussions, 
and after all, what else is there to talk 
about? 


Ethel L. Maine, Brookfield 


¥ easel 


Dear Editor: In reference to your interesting 
article, “Moles and Shrews of New York,” 
Feb.-Mar. issue, while running my dogs one 
afternoon I was standing in the road expect- 
ing the rabbit to cross any minute when out 
of the corner of my eye, I noticed something 
round and furry fall over the snowbank 
about thirty yards down the road. I ran 
down there thinking it must be an injured 
bird. The banks were about 414’ high and 
just over the top I saw a flash of white 
running away from me, but in an instant, the 
weasel turned and came at me. His instinct 
was to protect his food, which I was standing 
over. I pulled up on my .410 and stopped 
him a few feet from me. The mole, which 
I believe is of the hairy-tailed type, is 614” 
long and the weasel is 10” in length. 

Mrs. Ernest J. LeClair, Nassau 
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Dear Editor: As camp owner, fisherman, in- 
terested conservationist’. and life-long — fre- 
quenter of Canadarago Lake, Otsego Co. for 
the last 45 years, perhaps some comments 
could prove helpful in remedying what seems 
to be a progressively deteriorating situation. 
(As a science teacher of nearly half as many 
years experience, [| will vouch for all state- 
ments as true and, as exact as I can make 
them.) 

First, (as a boy, some 35 long years ago) — 
fat yellow perch 10-12 inches long, caught 
at random even from boat docks, often with 
only grasshoppers or “the next best thing” 
for bait; witness to catches of chain pickerel 
(by more seasoned fishermen)—10 to 15 
good fish (1'2-3 lbs. from a morning’s fish- 
ing; bug-eyed stories told by elders of far 
more fabulous fishing in former days—all 
these confined to Summer months, say noth- 
ing of really big fish caught in late Fall or 
“through the ice.” Authentic reports of 
stocking (near the island) with many pike- 
perch, 60 years ago, etc.—occasionally some- 
one catching a “pike” weighing 10-12 lbs. 
but not many. ( More recent stocking attempts 
of this species also resulted in only a few 
caught! Apparently, for some unknown and 
strange reason, pikeperch do not take hold.) 

Some 25 years ago—personally not so in- 
terested in fishing—/for fish. but. an occa- 
sional jaunt—remember pre-dawn excursions 
for smallmouth bass which would hit cray- 
fish bait well in specific locations: caught a 
few—other more serious fishermen caught 
more—fish would average 114-3 lbs. Pickerel 
fishing was still good in Summer (trolling 
a home-hammered, willow-leaf spoon with 
pork rind). Yellow perch story slightly de- 
creasing size! 

Fifteen years  back—married, family 
started, more interested in fishing again) 
trolled for pickerel often Summer mornings 

-(I could catch them as good as the best. 
though not as often perhaps); 5 to 6 good 
pickerel from 6 to 10 a. m. was good. Some- 
times—none! Ice fishing best illustrates the 
perch condition of that day. At a good hole 
one could catch a bushel basket full on 
“eyes” (bait). On a Saturday, the ice would 
be dotted with many fishermen—all doing 
the same thing. A short stroll on the ice the 
next morning testified to their presence; 
bushel-baskets of discarded perch were scat- 
tered all around. But these were smaller 
perch—average about 7.8 in.—-only some- 
times a good 12 in. one. Much surface plug- 
ging for largemouth bass in Summer now 
many caught—evenings were better than 
mornings! At about this time, we began to 
notice occasionally, large fish flopping in the 
mud shoals along shores in late Spring or 
early Summer. Soon word was around that 
these were “carp.” 

Five years ago—to date—at first, fished 
as frequently as ever but lucky to catch one 
or two pickerel. Largemouth bass yields also 
considerably diminished. The old tried meth- 
ods were used as well as newer methods and 
equipment. Gradually the yields decreased 
until, during the last two years, it has been 
a “bore to go out.” (To think what my two 
sons are missing!) Perch and pan fishing 
yields are practically all hardly large enough 


to clean. A small spurt was made by a very 
limited number of fishermen reputed to have 
taken nice smallmouthed bass near the island 
and an occasional “pike.” During this period, 
in contrast, there has been an obvious in- 
crease in the number of carp flopping in the 
rushes; they are there for more weeks and 
much more frequently. Some wash on shore 
dead (8-20 lb. fish) -—also at night very large 
fish can be heard continually flopping at 6 
to 12-ft. depths. Even pond lily plants are 
definitely less thick and verdant. Water tur- 
bidity has also been constantly increasing; 
period when the lake “works” is now prac- 
tically all Summer. 

Of course, accompanying this transition, 
has been an ever increasing population of 
boats and people (it would seem, according 
to the law of inverse squares). However, I 
have also noticed that these boats are, like 
myself, carrying only people—not fish. I do 
not think the number of fish taken by all the 
increased number of fishermen collectively 
can anywhere near equal the number taken 
in early days. 

The Problem: Why is it different and what 
can we do about it—once a beautiful fishing 
lake, now next to nothing? Many other lo- 
cal sportsmen of the area are deeply con- 
cerned. 


Harold E. Taylor, Rhinebeck 


e@ The sequence of events that you described 
is an evolutionary process that appears to aj- 
lict many bodies of water-——and not restricted 
to New York State either. | am afraid that 
an easy answer is impossible for usually 
there are many contributing factors which 
enter the picture to finally bring fishing wa- 
ter to this sad status. However I believe that 
contributing importantly to such end result 
is the tendency of fishermen to angle very 
selectively. Everyone is after the big ones, 
of course, and turn up their noses at such 
pan fish species as yellow perch. Such se- 
lectivity results in the non-harvesting of these 
pan fish and winds up with an ever increas- 
ing abundance of such species. Finally their 
population levels reach a point where not 
only do they monopolize the food to the detri- 
ment of the game fish but to their own detri- 
ment as well. As a consequence the game 
fishing dwindles and the pan fish, themselves, 
become progressively smaller because of the 
over-competition for the limited food supply. 

These situations described here are, o} 
course. generalities and it may be that in 
the case of Canadarago Lake many other fac- 
tors enter into the picture. It is possible for 
instance, that there is an over abundance of 
carp as well and that these “rooters” have 
added their part to the downfall of fishing 
by increasing the turbidity of the water by 


constantly stirring up the bottom shallows. 
Editor 


Dear Sir: Your recent article in THe Con- 
SERVATIONIST on wild turkeys was of great 
interest. The reason for this note is in re- 
gard to turkeys. 

Recently, a friend of mine told me of a 
Mr. Harrington who lives about three or 
four miles out of Cherry Valley on East 
Hill, Otsego County who has seen several 
wild turkeys in his woods or thereabouts. 
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I'm passing this information on to you in 
hope there is some research value in it. 

If in the future I hear or see anything of 
interest in regard to turkeys I'll pass it on 
lo you. 


Clifford Alter, Fort Plain 


@ Thanks much for your recent report, ad- 
vising that several wild turkeys had been 
seen recently, about three or four miles S. E. 
of Cherry Valley. 

Very probably these birds were survivors, 
or progeny, of a group of ten turkeys Te- 
leased about five miles S. W. of East Hill. 
Roseboom Township, Otsego County, during 
early April of 1957. We were particularly 
happy to receive your report since we lost 
contact with this release group during the 
Winter of 1957-58. 

We will now include the East Hill area in 
our scheduled surveys which will start with 
the arrival of good tracking snow. However. 
if you should receive additional reports on 
this group of turkeys (or any other, for that 
matter) please pass them on. Such reports 
are most helpjul—and most appreciated- 
Charles Mason, Game Research Investigator 





Gentlemen: Enclosed is a picture of a front 
foot of a spike buck that had been broken 
and healed. From appearances, I would say 
the break came from gunshot at least a year 
before it was killed, which was during 1957 
Fall’s hunting season. The leg was 2 inches 
shorter than the other front foot. 

O. A. Haugen, Levittown 
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Weevil 








Dear 
afternoon collecting acorns to feed blue jays 
in the Winter. After about three days of 
keeping them in a paper shopping bag, I 
began to hear faint noises inside. Upon 
examination of the acorns, I found about a 
dozen 1%” long, white larva, one of them 
half-way out of a small hole in an acorn. 
I got rid of the larva, but several more were 
found the next day. Because of this. I as- 
sumed that there would be more, and I threw 
out the acorns. Could you tell me what 
these were, and how I could collect acorns 
free from them? Would collecting acorns 
earlier or later in the year help? 
David Hunsberger, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter. New Hampshire 


Sir: Several weeks ago I spent one 


@ Without a specimen of the insect. I cannot 
positively determine the species of weevil 
that you found in the acorns you collected. 
If you will send me a specimen I will have 
it identified. 

It seems that you collected the acorns 
before all the weevils had emerged. Perhaps 
it would be better to collect the acorns at 
a later date and store them in an unheated 
building. 

For your information, I quote the follow- 
ing from the United States Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 
657, “Insect Enemies of Eastern Forests,” b\ 
F. C. Craighead. 

“The acorn and nut weevils belong to the 
genus Curculio. There are more than 40 
nominal species in the United States, at least 
eight of them of some importance in the 
East. The body is robust, and in some species 
the beak of the females is much longer than 
the body; in others it is the same length or 
shorter. The beak of the male is always 
shorter than the body. The elbowed antennae 
are very long and slender, and in the female 
are inserted well back of the middle of the 
beak; in the male they are usually inserted 
at or near the middle of the beak. In this 
genus the mandibles move vertically instead 
of horizontally, as in most Coleoptera, and 
are used by the females in drilling holes— 
the length of the beak in each species, gen- 
erally speaking, depending on the thickness 
of the husk and shell of the host nut. The 
adults are generally a rich, light brown, mot 
tled and spotted with gray or yellowish-brown 
hairs. 

“The beetles issue from the ground in 
July and August, and egg laying continues 
from the time the meat in the nut begins 
to form until the nut is full grown. The eggs 
hatch in one to two weeks. The full-grown 
larva cuts a circular hole in the shell, emerges, 
and enters the earth to hibernate in a small 
cell. Pupation takes place the following June 
or July. Occasionally, in some species, the 
larvae may transform in the Fall and 
hibernate as adults with those of the succeed- 
ing generation. 

“Some of the species have their preferred 
hosts, to which they adhere with considerable 
regularity, but Curculio nasicus Say has been 
reported from at least five species of oak, 
and the chestnut weevil from chestnut and 
at least 11 oaks. The two species attacking 
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hickory and hazelnuts are specific on these 
William E. Smith, Forest Pest Con- 


trol Foreman 


species. 








Happy daze 


Dear Editor: Bing Tormey of Onchiota, 
a remote Adirondack Mountain hamlet near 
Saranac Lake, bought a pint-sized burro 
as a pet for his son, Jimmy. And Jimmy 
named his new friend and companion 
“Happy” and everywhere that Jimmy went, 
“Happy” was sure to go, wandering freely 
through fields and woods. Come the hunting 
season, fawn-colored and fearless “Happy” 
was a possible target, so Tormey fitted him 
out in a hunter’s red hat and shirt as a 
warning to any trigger-happy nimrod. 

Here, “Happy” returns the startled scru- 
tiny of David W. Fyock whom “Happy” 
found sleeping on a Geer watch in the snow. 

Paul J. Benoit, 
Game Protector, Loon Lake 


Coyotes 


Dear Sir: On Tuesday, March 3, 1959, at 
about 6:15 p.m., during the last minutes of 


daylight, I witnessed at Oregon (Fox Lair). 


in the vicinity of the old Pidgeon House 
on the Summer camp property of the Police 
Athletic League of New York City, approxi- 
mately 15 to 20 deer driven onto the High- 
way (Route 8) by a pack of perhaps at 
least seven or eight coyotes. I could not 
tell the exact number as the light was so 
poor. I could not get a shot at them due 
to distance and poor visibility. I had heard 
another pack of what sounded to be about 
three coyotes about twenty minutes earlier 
on the back side of the Sacandaga River 
about one mile east of the Pidgeon House. 
Evidently there were two packs working at 
this time. The coyotes just seemed to herd 
the deer from the woods a few at a time and 
all stood in the road in sort of a challenge to 
each other. They apparently knew the deer 
would fight as long as they were out of the 
deep snow. I had managed to work from my 
car at a distance of about 300 feet and was 
about to try my light for a shot when a 
car broke over the hill so I gave a yell 
to save the deer and the car from an 
accident. 
Frank Morehouse, 
Game Protector, North Creek 


e These animals seem to operate about the 
same as domestic dogs—in packs—when the 
going gets rough for the deer—Editor 


Rabbit management 


Dear Editor: I read your article (on research 
rabbits) in the February-March issue of 
Tue Conservationist and [ would like to 
tell you what I did. 

In 1932, I bought an abandoned farm in 
the Town of Windsor, Broome County. The 
pasture land had been unused for some time 
and was growing up to brush, When most 
people cut brush, they burn it as soon as 
it is dry enough to burn good, but I made 
good use of it. There was a logging woods 
and sawmill on the next farm. I went in 
the slashing and skidded out the hollow logs 
that were left there and cut them into 4-foot 
lengths, placed them on high, dry ground 
pointed north and south with a large flat 
stone leaned up against the north end to 
act as a wind breaker, also to let the rabbit 
escape from a weasel (large pieces of slab 
wood will answer for lean-to end where 
stones are not plentiful). There was not one 
rabbit track on the farm all Winter the 
first year I owned it. 

The next Fall, when I started cutting brush 
again I noticed some signs of rabbits. The 
third Winter I had good hunting for what 
we needed for my family. The fourth Winter 
there were enough for me and my hunter 
friends who called on me. In fact, from 
there on I had to plant double the amount of 
garden space and seed of the kind of plants 
rabbits like in order to have some for 
myself but it was well worth it. 

If someone, whom I did not know or did 
not like to ask to hunt, I told them to go 
ahead—I had put plenty of brush on top 
of the logs so they could not very often 
jar out a rabbit. If a good friend came to 
hunt, IT would go with him and carry a 
long pole as I knew how to hit the hole 
in the log and drive them out. 

Butts of slab wood, cut in 8-inch widths 
for top and bottom and 6-inch widths for 
sides spiked together, will make good log 
dens. 


H. D. Johnson, Voorheesville 


© Attention beaglers. If you're looking for a 
good game management project, what's 
wrong with this?—Editor 


Long-leaf pine 


Dear Sir: Do you know where I could 
obtain some long-leaf pine seeds or seed- 
lings? If so, I would like to purchase some. 

Also, do you know of anyone who has 
grown said seeds, here in New York State? 
If so, what were their results? 

Thank you very much for your kind as- 
sistance. 


Jack E. Sweeney, Castorland 


@ Long-leaf pine is definitely not hardy in 
the Northeastern States, so you would have 
to obtain any seedlings from one of the 
commercial nurseries in the South. Although 
I would definitely not recommend trying to 
grow them in New York (they would be 
done for after the first hard freeze), seeds 
of this species could probably be purchased 
from Herbst, 678 Broadway, New York 12, 
New York.—E. W. Littlefield, Asst. Director, 
Lands & Forests 
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Chestnuts 
Dear Sir: Sometime ago I believe I read in 
Tue Conservationist that some members 
of your Department would like knowledge 
of where there were living American chestnut 
trees. 

It has come to my attention that there are 
living, producing American chestnut trees on 
Shelter Island. I have been informed that 
these trees are approximately 30 to 40 feet 
in height and produce a bountiful crop each 
year. I have no knowledge of whether these 
trees have escaped the blight or are blight- 
resistant. 

Norman J. M. Murray, 
Supervising Principal, 
Shelter Island High School 


e Thank you jor your recent letter, about 
the presence of fruiting American chestnut 
trees on Shelter Island. We are indeed anxious 
to locate blight-resistant, or even immune, 
trees, as a means of restoring the native chest- 
nut as a timber and nut tree. 

Some additional information would help 
us. What is the diameter breast high? The 
very few trees that-have shown some 
resistance to the fungus, have all been over a 
foot in diameter, a size that the susceptible 
plants seldom are able to reach. 

Are these isolated trees, or are there nu- 
merous sprouts and seedlings elsewhere on 
the Island? Isolated plants sometimes escape 
infection for a number of years because they 
are secluded from diseased plants. 

Have any nuts been formed, or are all the 
burs empty? Many plants produce burs, 
especially just before the fungus kills the 
stem to the ground, but there seldom are any 
viable nuts produced, for lack of cross pol- 
lination at flowering time. With any kind of 
a squirrel population, it is difficult to get 
possession of the few nuts that may be pro- 
luced. 

Ij these trees are of sufficient size, they 
can be tested rapidly for blight resistance b) 
grafting scions onto suitable understocks in 
the greenhouse. When the leaves and new 
twigs emerge they then are deliberately in- 
oculated with the jungus. The additional in- 
formation you may be able to furnish us will 
aid in determining whether it would be 
worth-while to test the Shelter Island trees a! 
this time——Ralph H. Smith, Game Research 
Investigator 


Winter woodcock 


Dear Sir: During the past Winter, I was 
trapping in a swamp in back of our house. 
There is a large spring (20’ x 40’) at the 
east side of the swamp. One morning as 
I was checking my traps, I neared a trap 
and scared up a woodcock. I looked at the 
trap and found a dead female woodcock in 
the trap. I was surprised to see a pair of 
woodcock stay year round in a place which 
is usually very cold during the Winter. About 
two months later, I came back to look for 
a place to trap again and found that the 
male woodcock was still here. I would like 
to know if it is rare to have a pair of 
woodcock stay year round in a spring hole? 
If the woodeocks do stay in the swamp all 
Winter, what do they eat? The spring never 


freezes up and there are small green plants 
living in the mud at the spring. The wood- 
cocks have been there for the last three 
years in a row. I never saw more than two 
at a time at the same place. There are not 
very many woodcocks around here (Green- 
wich), 

Artie Erbe. Greenwich 


e /t seems unusual to us. too, that woodcocks 
would stay around through the Winter this 
far north. As you probably know their 
normal migration takes them well into the 
southland. I suppose the fact that you have 
an open spring hole in your area undoubtedly 
has a bearing on their being able to hold 
through the Winter—Editor 


Hail to kale 


Dear Sir: Last Summer, we planted a row 
of kale in our suburban garden and during 
this past Winter we discovered that it is a 
favorite food of pheasants. For those who 
do not already know, kale is a member of 
the cabbage family but it is hardy and re- 
mains green all Winter; it is rich in food 
value, easy to grow, and seeds itself once it 
is established. The seeds may be purchased 
in any store where garden seeds are sold and 
they are inexpensive. Kale may be planted as 
late as July and reach maturity: it is not 
fussy as to soil, but likes sunshine. Rabbits 
like it also, Winter or Summer. 

We hope that this will interest other con- 
servation-minded people as it is such a sure 
and easy way to help Winter feed our wild- 
life. 


Henry F. Brockmyre, Rochester 


Hunting with hawks 


Dear Sir: Could you please give me some 
information on whether falcon hunting is 
legal and if so could you tell me where they 
are raised and trained? 

Mike Gleason, Penfield 


e All hawks and owls ure now protected in 
New York by the Conservation Law. Accord- 
ingly, it would be illegal to capture or 
possess any of these birds from the wild 
here in New York. 

One of the big problems with trained 
birds of prey used in falconry is the fact 
that they can’t read the law and when hunt- 
ing are apt to kill protected species of wild- 
life. For example, our game birds cannot 
legally be taken with trained hawks and 
most of the other birds are under Federal 
as well as State protection—H. Wayne 
Trimm 


Evening grosbeaks 
eS 


Dear Editor: On Saturday, January 10th a 
flock of about 20 evening grosbeaks were 
in a tree on my lawn. 

According to my bird guide, they are a 
rather rare visitor to New York State. I 
thought it might be of interest to you and 
your readers. 

Muriel Danahy, West Sand Lake 


e Actually, the species are not as rare as 
most bird books might make a person think. 
In fact, they are known to nest in some 
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numbers in the mountains of the Adirondacks. 

During the Winter they gather in large 
flocks and move south jrom their nesting 
areas. This means that they may appear in 
great numbers in one locality, yet be com- 
pletely absent a few miles away. And their 
presence cannot be counted on from year to 
year since they seem to be erratic in their 
migration. 

There is an active banding study under 
way in order to learn more about the species 
and their behavior—H. Wayne Trimm 








Grosbeaks 


Dear Sir: I am enclosing a picture of gros- 
beaks on our window sill this past Winter. 
Now the last of them have departed to their 
camping grounds; most I’ve seen at once has 
been six. 

They are so beautiful in plumage, but in 
the flocks in Winter seem so quarrelsome to 
one another, but guess that’s their habit as 
have always noted them wanting to take a 
chunk out of their neighbor. 

Mrs. Josephine Beers, Ticonderoga 
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The Inside On The Outdoor Series 


Exclusively Yours — the Eel 


HE greatest laugh in the “Merry 

& Mirthful Notes of Upper Catfish 

Flats.” as set down many years 

ago in Great-Great Aunt Macush- 
la’s hair book. concerned the time when 
an eel almost ruined the love-life of 
Thwacker Sardonic Smith. the 3rd. It 
was too bad but none could say the eel 
didn’t try. 

Anyway. Thwacker took his gal. Flos- 
sie, out in a rowboat one evening. By 
mutual concession, Flossie’s kid brother 
and Thwacker’s fish pole went along. 

Flossie wore the full regalia of the day. 
including her new pink feather boa which 
was more than ten feet long and which 
fluttered gaily from its single turn around 
her neck, That is, it fluttered until 
Thwacker suddenly landed a big eel al- 
most in her lap. 

The eel immediately started taking 
clove hitches around the boa. Flossie 
started screaming and flailing her legs 
overboard. For a minute it looked like the 
eel had it made. But it was not for long. 
Flossie fainted. The eel captured itself by 
rolling so tightly in the boa that it looked 
like a wooly caterpillar in October. Then 
Aunt Macushla must have run out of ink. 

For more than 2.000 years the life 
history of the common eel remained one 
of history’s most elusive biological puz- 
zles. Aristotle took the first reported 
crack at its solution in 350 B. C.—and 
struck out. Finally, in 1922 a Danish bi- 
ologist named Johannes Schmidt wound 
up 18 years of intensive study and ex- 
ploration with the eelogical equivalent of 
bingo—and the puzzle was solved. The 
eel emerged from all this as one of 
the most amazingly developed and the 
most intensively 
ever known. 


interesting creatures 


The eel’s development, in fact. reflects 
the geological history of the world with 
its drowned continents and merged 
oceans. We'll pass over those eons in a 
minute. Meantime, let’s take a look at 
the rather curious chronology of con- 
jecture down through those 2,000 vears 
bearing on the amorous adventures of 
our slippery friend. 

Aristotle. the father of zoology, was 
baffled by the eel. In 350 B. C. he wrote 
that this beast was not born from eggs 
o1 pairings but from the entrails of the 
earth. Later. Pliny contributed to the 
general confusion by announcing that 
baby eels were produced from shreds of 
an old eel’s skin which said elderly eels 
detached by rubbing themselves on the 
rocks. In the Second Century. Oppian 
concluded that eels became the brides of 
snakes in the frothy surf of the sea. He 
even described the love song of the snake 
(an intoned whistle) as it awaited its 
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bride on the beach. 

It was not until 1680 that scientists hit 
on anything near the truth. Then a care- 
ful Italian observor named Francesco 
Redi wrote that eels annually migrate 
from fresh water to the sea where the 
females lay their eggs. From these, he 
said, hatch the elvers or young eels which 
return to fresh water. 

But other scientists didn’t believe him 
and for more than 100 years a whole 
procession of them wrote various treatises 
about the love life of the eel—all wrong. 
After all, nobody had ever found an eel 
carrying eggs. In fact. nobody had even 
been able to distinguish the sexes among 
eels. But in 1777. Professor Mondine of 
Bologna described accurately the ma- 
chinery of the mother eel. Father was 
more elusive. It took another century for 
research to figure him out. This time the 
Polish naturalist. Syrski. made the dis- 
covery by examining small eels instead of 
the big ones which must. his predecessors 
thought, be males. 

Meantime. in 1856. a German natu- 
ralist named Kaup found in the Medi- 
terranean a tiny. transparent. flattened 
creature previously undescribed. He con- 
sidered it a new kind of fish and he 
named it Leptocephalus brevirostris, Ac- 
tually the thing was the larva of an eel 
which, at that unsuspected stage of de- 
velopment, it did not resemble. 

Not for 40 years did anyone suspect 
the true identity of Leptocephalus. Fi- 
nally in 1896. two Italian researchers 
netted a Leptocephalus and put it in an 
aquarium. There. to their astonishment. 
they watched it metamorphose into a tiny 
eel—with all the adult equipment. 

Almost in the bag was the real deal 
on the eel. Only detail still unsolved was 
the location of the spawning grounds 
which, as it turned out. was to be by far 
the most intensely interesting and signifi- 
cant fact of all. 

Meantime. respected biologists kept 
dealing out the hokum as far as our hero 
was concerned. In 1902. for example. Dr. 
David Starr Jordan. president of Leland 
Stanford. and Dr. Barton Evermann. 
ichthyologist of the U. S. Fish Commis- 
sion, wrote jointly a fat book called 
“American Food & Game Fishes” which 
was to retain for many years the top work 
on the subject. In it they flatly asserted 
that “now all the essential or important 
facts in the life history of the eel are 
well understood. . . . (It) spawns 
usually off the mouths of rivers. on mud- 
banks and the young eels develop 
within two or three months after hatch- 
ing.” They were way off. 

In 1904. a Danish ship. dragging a 
fine-mesh trawl near the Faroe Islands 
(under a research program concerning 


the reproduction of European food fish) 
turned up one of those tiny larva eels— 
the Leptocephalus. It was the first time 
that one had been found outside the 
Italian Straits of Messina and it was 
this chance development that led the 
Danish government to seek the spawning 
ground of the eel. Young Schmidt con- 
sented to lead the search. 

Jason’s quest of the Golden Fleece was 
a cinch by comparison. Schmidt directed 
the nets of Danish ships from Iceland 
down the islands of the South Atlantic 
and from Egypt to America. The idea, of 
course. was to locate increasingly small 
(hence younger eel larvae. thus tracking 
them down to the place of hatching. 

After nine years. Schmidt’s nets found 
in the Sargasso Sea, southwest of Ber- 
muda, Leptocephali so small that they 
must have been spawned nearby. But the 
ship sank before Schmidt found what he 
considered conclusive proof. He withheld 
announcement of his discovery. The war 
interrupted further research and it was 
not until 1922 that he filled in the gaps 
and told the world that after 2.000 years 
the spawning grounds of the eel had been 
found in the Sargasso Sea. roughly that 
huge area of floating seaweed east of the 
Florida and Georgia coasts and northeast 
of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

It was discovered that both the Ameri- 
can eel and the European eel spawn in 
the Sargasso. It takes three years for the 
currents of the North Atlantic to carry 
home the larvae of the European variety. 
Only one-third the time is needed for 
the infant American eel to make the 
shorter trip and invade. as elvers. the 
fresh waters of the Atlantic coast north 
from the Gulf of Mexico. None ever reach 
the Pacific coast. 

In the Spring. billions of these two-inch 
elvers start their fresh-water invasion. 
many travelling as far inland as an un- 
usual instinct for finding the way permits. 
They even have been observed moving 
overland across wet meadows apparently 
to invade ponds otherwise inaccessible. 
The females mature when about seven 
to twelve years old and are up to five 
feet long. Then. usually starting at night 
with the advent of the September rains. 
they begin the journey back to the sea-— 
and out to the Sargasso. There they are 
joined by the much smaller males which 
normally have spent their lives in brack- 
ish water near the coast. They spawn— 
and then they die. 

It is a curious fact that eels. confined 
in fresh water and prevented from spawn- 
ing. live a long time. Chris Coates. head 
of the New York Aquarium. has the 
record of one which. at last inquiry. was 
56 vears old. He says the record reveals 
that a man originally brought it in 
“wrapped in a boa.” Up to now every- 
body thonght that eel must have been 
wrestling a snake. —C.ayt SEAGEARS 
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“For a minute it looked like the eel had it made” 





NESTS AND EGGS Some Marsh and Shore Birds 


(Egg Size in Inches) 
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KILLDEER 
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HERRING GULL 





BLACK TERN 


BLACK SKIMMER 


COMMON TERN 








